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stern countenance of the knight, overcome with the as- 
tonishment of accumulated misfortune. 

“«“ My children!” she screamed; “my innocent boys! 
Is this vindictive Edward not satisfied with my husband’s 
death, and all the wide lands of the Lords de Clifford, 
but he would glut his triumph with their young blood ? 
No, sir knight,” she continued, with despairing energy, 
—drive me from this castle a beggar on the earth— 
exile me—imprison me—tear me in pieces ! but you shall 
not take from me my pretty sons. Rob Gascoyne! is 
there no one here to give me spear or sword, that I may 
rescue with my own arm my innocent boys ?” 

“Lady ! madam!” cried Rob, now speaking out, “ you 
do not recollect—you are not aware”. but, as the 
knight knocked with his lance on the great oaken door of 
the chamber, and several soldiers rushed in from without, 
the poor servitor could get no further hearing, his voice 
being drowned in the general confusion. 

Lady Clifford now began to entreat. “Sir William,” 
she said; “man! surely you cannot mean this. Surely, 
even in the hour of triumph, his Grace of York will have 
mercy on the last hopes of the widow !” 

«“ As much mercy, madam,” replied Sir William stern- 
ly, “as thy lord had to the tears and entreaties of the young 
Duke of Rutland, whom he, God assoilzee, cruelly butch- 
ered with his own hand. You start, as well you may, 
at the sound of that name; but even the ferocity of civil 
strife, which thou depreciatest, cannot excuse so ruthless 
a deed ; and now has arrived the day of sure retribution. 
You are reluctant, madam—’tis natural; but while a 
shoot of the traitorous house of Clifford remains, canst 
thou expect that he who hath now the power will not 
visit upon them that deed of cruelty ?” 

“ The unconscious child for the sin of the father?” 
despairingly screamed the lady. “The unwitting inno- 
cent to suffer for the guilty ?” 

“?Tis only the common way of the world,” the knight 
added coolly. Then turning to the soldiers who had en- 
tered, he gave orders that the guards should be doubled, 
and the strictest care taken that no one made his escape 
from the castle. 

“If I may be bold to speak, Sir Knight,” said Rob, 
now coming forward with a confident obeisance, “ that 
be a trouble that’s full late o’ doing on, I’se thinking, as 
far as my young lord and his brother ha’ to do wi’t; for 
if her ladyship’s memory were not shortened with the 
wars, she would mind how I took ’em myself from the 
castle, for fear o’ bad news, two days agone; and now 
the dear lordlings are sound asleep, she knows where.” 

The knight looked first at Rob, and then at the lady. 

“ Heaven is merciful, in spite of my confused head,” 
she exclaimed, clasping her hands, and with a woman’s 
tact and a mother’s anxiety, and catching at the ready 
ruse of the inventive servitor: “’T'is true they are safe, 
and I am happy.” 

“Ts it so, knave?” rejoined the angry knight; “take 
care what thou sayest to me—for if thou liest, I shall 
hang thee so high, from some turret of this castle, that 
the greedy rooks who croak round the battlements will 
hardly have courage to alight on thy skull and peck out 
thy traitorous eyes !” 

“Tis as veritable fact as that there are knaves amongst 
us,” said Rob, boldly ; “and as for the matter o’ the hang- 
ing, sir knight, truly, in these days of war’s civilities, as 
the gentles please to speak, that same is so little a rarity, 
that ’twere hard to read in the stars which knave shall 
swing first. Then, as for the t’other way on’t, that saves 
the hemp. If rumour speaks true, there are as good 
heads as ever sat on either of our shoulders taking the 
air this same cold night from the gray walls of the old 
city of York. 

“S’death, but here are ill mannered varlets!” the as- 
tonished knight was beginning to say ; but the lady, now 
relieved, and recovering her composure by the well-timed 
maneuvre of the man, interrupted Sir William by a 
simple wave of the hand, and reminding him of what 
was due to her sex, as well as of the lateness of the hour 
and the agitation that she had undergone, he and his men 
were induced to withdraw. Retiring, then, to an inner 
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apartment, she essayed to cogitate measures becoming the 
exigency of the occasion. 

Finding no one near, she sat down on a bench, and 
indulged for a few minutes in womanly grief over the 
sad fate of her unfortunate lord, mingled, no doubt, with 
a rush of those interesting recollections which crowd 
into the mind of the new made widow. These feelings 
of the past soon merging, however, into those of aston- 
ishment at the strange circumstances of her altered situ- 
ation, she rose hastily, and recollecting the communica- 
tion of the last half hour, made quickly for the dormitory 
of her sleeping boys. 

But when she entered and saw the couch deserted, 
while a small brass lamp still burning on a settle showed 
that some one had but recently left the spot, uttering a 
scream of maternal terror, she was ready to sink on the 
floor of the deserted apartment. A moment’s considera- 
tion of the state of the chamber, however, served to bring 
back the assurance of her mind; for observing the boys’ 
dresses gone, the pins on the walls empty, the wardrobe 
doors standing open, and various articles strewed about, 
she immediately judged what was the truth, that her 
faithful attendant, taking the hint from the nature of the 
conversation below, together with the winks and nods of 
big Rob, had hastily awaked the infants from their rest, 
and dressing them quickly, had during the confusion 
managed to get them across the court, and made her es- 
cape with them by the secret postern, at the moment the 
servitor was diverting the knight's attention by his bold 
and braving impudence, ‘This surmise was soon confirm- 
ed by the report of another female attendant, and the 
cautious entrance of Rob himself, who with blunt bold- 
ness gave what particulars he could; when the agitated 
lady, falling down on her knees by the empty couch, and 
praying Heaven’s protection to her fugitive children, at 
last exhausted, threw herself down upon it to obtain an 
hour’s composure, before the new day should call her to 
the trials of her peculiar situation. 


——<—— 
CHAPTER III. 


The new day did shine out over the romantic valley 
of the Wharffe with a quiet beauty and an enlivening 
effect, such as is often, in the gleaming freshness of 
morning, experienced to their relief by the sad of heart ; 
as if Heaven would by its own cheering light contradict 
the sombre inferences of despondency, and by the silent 
preaching of the blessed sky teach weak humanity that 
it never comes with evil but it comes also with good, and 
that through every dark cloud of present sorrow there 
may yet be seen, though indistinctly, the promise-giving 
rainbow of future joy. 

Accordingly, with better spirits than she could have 
counted on, and a resolution animated by the conscious- 
ness of what was incumbent on her for the sake of her 
boys, the lady was enabled to get ready soon after day- 
break for her ultimate departure from Skipton, with the 
small remains of her faithful household, and such few 
articles of necessary use and convenient transport as the 
insolence of conquest and possession permitted her to 
carry off. A gleam of humanity and knightly feeling on 
the part of Sir William towards a noble and widowed 
dame, thus obliged to fly from her home, together, in 
truth, with his want of instruction on the matter, saved 
her from further questioning for the present regarding her 
sons; and long before the sun had shot the rays of noon 
into Skipton valley, she mounted one of the few steeds 
that her unfortunate lord had not carried with him to the 
war, and witl: her small train set forth to leave the castle. 

The only thing that embarrassed her in the course of 
these preparations was the unaccountable absence of big 
Rob, who, either alarmed for his neck by the threaten- 
ings of the knight, or prudently playing the rat to a fall- 
ing house, as his brethren of the outer hall were detrac- 
tively ready to insinuate, to enhance the superiority of 
their own virtue, had managed to “clear out” before 
break of day, and at this interesting moment was no- 
where to be seen. But the lady had more confidence in 





human nature than to believe such dereliction in her 
long-tried servant, and guessing that some plan in refer- 
ence to the safety of his young masters had induced this 
conduct in the wary henchman, put her trust in Provi- 
dence, and set forth on her way. Pride of nature and 
the natural dignity of misfortune supported her as she 
rode through the ranks of the soldiers, whom the knight, 
with a mixture of gallantry and vindictive triumph, had 
drawn out within the court, obliging her to pass through 
between their files; but when she had fairly turned her 
back on the castle, and bade farewell to its lofty towers, 
as she, now a fugitive, wound with her few followers 
round the rugged face of the opposite hill, that thing we 
call sentiment became too strong for her; all the aphor- 
isms of her reason could not prevent it from choking in 
her throat, until, averting her eyes from those noble tur- 
rets, she gave vent to her feelings in a flood of silent 
tears. This burst of nature she allowed to take its way 
for some time, it having more reference to the past and 
the strange uncertain future than she was quite willing 
to confess to herself; until the turn of the hill hiding 
Skipton and all its objects from her view, she dried her 
tears bravely, and addressed herself to her journey. 

Shaping her course towards the north, the unfortunate 
traveller avoided, as much as possible, such paths as, even 
in those days, were formed into a beaten road, and might 
be called public highways; for those, and the hamlets or 
townships through which they led, were so dangerous to 
an unattended lady of rank, flying, like thousands of 
others, from the insolence of the successful faction, that 
she shrunk in terror from the scenes around her. 

As often as he approached those rutted and unfenced 
highways, which then served the common traveller, or 
paused in surmounting a hill which lay on her track, the 
tramp of horses and the gleam of armour, the coarse 
oaths or loud holloas of the triumphant Yorkists, as they 
scoured in squadrons across the plains, with dejected pri- 
soners, startled her into alarm at every turn of her jour- 
ney, and excited a dark train of melancholy reflections. 
Add to this the numerous groups of unfortunate Lancas- 
trians, straggling in small numbers; some carrying their 
wounded from the fatal neighbourhood of TTowton, and 
all faint from hunger and dispirited from defeat; for no 
one, even in this their own country, would open a door 
to give them food or shelter, because they were on the 
losing side ; while ever and anon these were inet by par- 
ties of poor rustic people, favourers or suspected abettors 
of the same cause, who, having been constrained to flee 
from their homes, deepened the misery and increased he, 
general terror caused by the victorious despoilers, 

Often did Lady Clifford’s heart throb with compassion, 
having to pass on one occasion through a particularly 
obnoxious quarter of the country, at the distressing sights 
she was forced to witness; often was her light store of 
cordials and provisions opened to relieve the distressed, 
whom she found lurking in concealed groups on her way ; 
while the licentious violence of the lawless soldiery, as 
they fell in with these parties of unhappy way farers, and 
the occasional blaze of burning villages, which, in the 
vindictive wantonness of triumph, the soldiery set on fire 
upon the least fancied provocation, illumined the horizon 
with a melancholy light, and sickened the heart with the 
horrors of civil war. 

At length, after many petty alarms and harassments, 
such as were likely to grow out of the occasion and the 
time, and after more adventures by bog and stream, 
peasant’s hut and knight’s tower, than we have here space 
to recount, the lady came in sight of the hoary old keep 
of Lonesborough Castle, the residence of her father, 
Henry Bromeflete, Lord de Vesci, who, fortunately for 
himself, as well as for her at this moment, had decided 
on keeping aloof during the destructive contentions be- 
tween York and Lancaster, and was therefore in some 
condition to offer her an asylum. How far, however, 
this might be available to the heirs of De Clifford was a 
question which she considered, as she went, with much 
solicitude ; and indeed, having traveled thus far without 
once hearing of her sons, or obtaining the slightest trace 
of their steps, her mind became harassed with a succes- 
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sion of apprehensions, until it was wound up into a pain- 
ful oppression of anxiety. 

Mounting the rising ground, which brought close to 
her view the swelling undulations of those bold pasture- 
lands, where, darkly overlooking the sweep of the solita- 
ry valley, over which the ponderous structure seemed to 
preside like some grim personification of feudal authori- 
tv, she beheld the black towers of the mansion of her 
fathers, returning to it, as she now was, a poor widow 
and a fugitive, with feelings which may not be readily 
described. ‘To her surprise, it did not seem to be like 
the same spot that it had appeared to her in the light- 
some years of her youth, nor even a short time since, on 
that joyous day when, attended by a train of bannered 
knights, she had pranced down this valley in bridal array, 
to be united to the noble and gallant house of Clifford. 
But all things around seemed now blank and solitary ;— 
the nooks of the valley no longer appeared to conceal 
fays and fairies for the imagination to chase till it was 
lost in their wildness; nor ran up a stream of poetry 
along the faces of the mountains, for the fancy to feed 
upon and trace into the recesses with a thousand ima- 
ginings. Now every thing, in her view, was dull, bleak, 
hard, and distinct, and seemed to wear to her that face 
of strangeness, which even kindred can put on in the 
hour of misfortune. 

Cogitating on these things, her mind had got into that 
state into which it is so apt to be driven by the vio- 
lent contrasts which sometimes arise between the early 
promises and subsequent events of life, when, emerging 
from a well-known covert of oak and brushwood, her at- 
tention was diverted by a short blow on some hard sub- 
stance, smote quite near her, which she might have taken 
for the stroke of the woodman, but for the loud laugh 
which followed it, and turning her head, she saw the tall 
form of Big Rob, spear in hand, and like a man in au- 
thority, coming forth from a near recess in the green- 
wood, where a whole company of men stood ranged, 
flanked by a few horsemen, in marching order behind 
him. 

“Six paces forward, and then you stop,” shouted the 
self-constituted commandant. “So;—mind your paces 
that your shoulders quarrel not, and let not the cavaliers 
entwine hoofs with the billmen. Lower your lances, 
villains, to give welcome—lower, I say, though they be 
but staves. Now, up with a shout, and spare no breath 
to give welcome and honour to the noble Lady de 
Clifford !” 

The men-at-arms set up a hurrah which made every 
bush in the valley send forth its bird, and every hill give 
back its echo; while tall Rob, with the stately gravity of 
a man who felt the importance of the part he was acting, 
came forward, and, with many bows and rude obeisances, 
offered his services in assisting the lady to alight. 

«“ What means all this?” she said, as he led her aside: 
« surely such ceremony of welcome is ill-timed from thee, 
instead of plain tidings of the safety of my sons.” 

“The young lords are safe, and you will soon see them 
both, lady,” said Rob, doffing some degrees of his former 
state; “and as for the ceremony and marshaling of the 
men, there’s a good meaning in it, and a sound policy 
for your ladyship, at a time like this: or I have learned 
little in my travel about the world, and have borne its 
stresses to little purpose. Does my lady think now, when 
the ill-luck of this vile war has left none to honour and 
protect her better than poor Rob and his mates, that he 
would see her return to her father’s castle without a fol- 
lowing and a ceremony befitting her station? as if the 
world could not soon enough see where the wind sets 
when the wings are clipped, that we must neglect the 
common appliances to provoke the lowest curs of envy 
to bite her heels and bark at her! Nay, nay, lady! my 
good squire, who carried me to Norman land, taught me 
better than that ; for though blood be thicker than spring- 
water, and close kin hath many reasons, yet the cold 
wind of adversity sharpens the nose and chills the nerves 
of the nearest neighbourhood: the which I knew well, 
when I came back to my friends with a broken leg. Al! 
this, to be sure, is not worth saying ; but that the com- 
monest saws are the oftenest forgotten.” 

“Robin,” said the lady, a sudden sinking coming in- 
voluntarily over her heart, “this is a strain that indicates 
more than thou hast yet told me; and I about to return 
to the house of my father. In brief, hast thou been at 
Lonesborough ?” 


2 


“ Certes, lady ; albeit heralds are few since the day at 
Towton, and my coat hath little gilding and gloss of arms. 
But, truly, madam, if I must speak plain, fathers do not 
like to see daughters come back again, after they have 
given them forth at the altar. No one likes to be mixed 
up in the bitter pie of misfortune; and stepmothers like 
ill to see daughter-in-laws’ children taking a corner at 
their own fire-side, especially when they may be the 
means of bringing John Jeopardy to the door. Butdon’t 
be alarmed, madam; my lord will receive you kindly, 
and none the worse if he supposes your lands will be re- 
stored: so here is a cavalcade-remnant that I have per- 
suaded from Skipton, and my young lord’s foster-brothers, 
and others, to make a train and flourish, helping to take 
off the bald edge of the circumstance, and fill out the 
natural leanness of misfortune.” 

Whilst they were thus speaking, Rob had led his lady 
towards one of the small hunting-towers, so common in 
those times, which stood at the edge of a pretty green 
plat in the wood, and immediately at the foot of a steep 
rocky hill, that rose rugged and bold behind it. Scarcely 
had they got opposite to the door of the forest-lodge, 
when two pretty boys, the one nearly four and the other 
about five years of age, and dressed more in the gorgeous 
richness of the times than seemed to be fitting the long 
journey they had taken, ran forth from between two 
females and threw themselves, with infantine delight, 
into Lady Clifford’s arms. 

A mother is always consoled by the caresses of her 
children, even amidst the darkest misfortunes; and the 
smiles of her boys, their thoughtless prattle on the green 
before her, together with the affectionate fidelity of her 
followers, who vowed to stand by her and the heirs of 
their unfortunate lord in every emergency, reassured her 
courage, and induced her to prepare without delay for 
trying her fortune among her relatives at Lonesborough. 
Setting in order her attendants, therefore—who, under 
the marshaling genius of big Robert, were spread out 
into as imposing a form as the circumstances would per- 














mit—she remounted her steed, her sons seated on palfreys 
by her side; and away they set, in all possible state, to 
present themselves at the gate of the noble De Vesci. 

At this period—for our story being a following of facts, 
and a slight filling up of the outlines of public history, 
is constrained to take much the form of simple narrative 
—at this period, 1462, so shortly after the great triumph 
obtained by the Yorkists at Towton, the nation, by no 
means settled or understanding the tendencies of things, 
like the often-used figure of the ocean after the subsiding 
of a storm, yet heaved to and fro, in the unsteadiness of 
convulsion. ‘Though the fate of the late battles gave at 
present a clear decision against the unhappy Lancas- 
trians, notwithstanding the indefatigable exertions of the 
famous Queen Margaret; yet fortune, especially in war, 
is so proverbially uncertain, and the condition of the 
great was at that time so liable to sudden change, that 
the quiet-loving lieges of any king were only agitated 
because they were in present suffering, and looked eager- 
ly to time and strengthening events for some prosperous 
rest and consolidation. 

The great thing that contributed to this desirable con- 
summation, during these times of trouble, in addition to 
the vigour and popularity of the young king, was, as the 
reader knows, the polite unanimity of the citizens of 
London; who, disliking all feebleness in a monarch, from 
its danger to the security of trade, and distrusting, with 
good reason, the fitful reign of a romantic woman, open- 
ed their gates to Edward with hearty congratulations. 
But the acclamations that filled the air at his magnificent 
coronation, and the honours he dispensed on the occasion 
to his shouting adherents, were accompanied by a spilling 
of the blood of many unfortunate prisoners of rank, 
whose unhappy fate amidst such rejoicing, boastfully per- 
petrated against the principle of loyalty, to aggravate the 
triumph of success, sunk deep into the hearts, and em- 
bittered the humiliation of the fallen party. 

The reception Lady de Clifford met at the castle of 
Lonesborough was, certainly, on the part of her own 
parent, at least, kind and affectionate. Yet did the kind- 
ness turn out, upon the whole, to be of that equivocal and 
cautious sort which is generally awarded by the prosper- 
ous to relations in misfortune. Not that Lord de Vesci 
thought of refusing to do his duty to his own child, but 
he had married a wife who knew not Lady de Clifford ; 
sundry other connections, of course, coming in with 





the bargain : and a man cannot be expected to allow any 
consideration to disturb the peace of his own house. Add 
to this, the Lady de Vesci soon perceived with alarm all 
the frightful dangers to her house and connections of 
harbouring, in any manner, however humble, two heirs 
of the obnoxious name of Clifford; and the humbled 
widow had scarce been seated, a reluctant guest at the 
castle, when she filled her lord’s mind with the most ter- 
rible apprehensions, She represented to the easy temper 
of De Vesci, and not without truth, that the known 
hatred of the new king to the proscribed Lancastrians 
had drawn around him a set of needy favourites, who 
would not fail to aggravate his mind and rouse his sus- 
picion against every remaining branch of his late ene- 
mies; and that the scions of a family, so dreaded as that 
of De Clifford, would certainly be hunted out, to their 
own speedy destruction, and the imminent jeopardy of 
those who harboured them. 

This reasoning soon had its effect upon the nervous 
fears of De Vesci, who, calling his daughter before him 
in the presence of various branches of their common 
family, conjured her either to betake herself to some other 
dwelling, more hidden in the interior than even his; or 
to send the boys at once beyond the seas to the Low 
Countries, where they might be kept in safety until some 
favourable change, which no man could foresee, might 
haply give them a chance for life and honour. 

The proposal to part from her sons was like death to 
the heart of the distracted widow ; and a scene took place 
between her and them, in the obscure chamber of the 
keep in which they usually rested, which may well be 
spared to the sympathetic reader. At length, being con- 
vinced that it was the only step by which she could effec- 
tually secure their safety and support her own respecta- 
bility, as the representative of her house, until the star 
of its destiny, as predicted by the astrologer, should again 
rise towards the promising ascendant, she gave her con- 
sent; and instant preparations were secretly made for 
their flight towards the coast. 

When the hint of this proposal was first made to big 
Rob, (to whom the whole expedition was, of course, to 
be intrusted,) the honest yeoman could scarce refrain 
from tears; and, in terms of uncouth yet zealous freedom, 
protested against the step with honest indignation. 

«“ The saints forbid that ever he should become great,” 
he said; “for these had the hardest hearts towards each 
other, and the wiliest thoughts for fear and pride, when- 
ever there was aught that brought them into jeopardy. 

3ut with the hind and the yeoman it was clear contrary, 
for having little to seek, and less to dread, they never 
feared to do a kindness to each other; and troubles and 
straits only knit them closer together. However, for his 
part, he would do his duty to his late honoured lord, al- 
though he did leave him behind in the black walls of old 
Skipton, without giving him a chance of a knock at the 
Yorkists; and he would carry the infants across the 
country, in the teeth and face of Sathanas himself, albeit 
his military education furnished him with no tactics as 
to diabolic encounters. As to a knock on the head, or 
a prick in the body, that any men might meet with in 
times of trouble ;—such as these were accidents to which 
he was well accustomed, and would take his share of 
them with all civility: provided, at least, that he could 
keep them off his charge, and that they were neither so 
deep nor so heavy as to prevent the ultimate consumma- 
tion of the behest allotted to him.” 
7 * * * * 

[The author having, at his death, left this tale incom- 
plete, the mode in which he intended to dispose of the 
young De Cliffords is unknown. We therefore borrow 
the sequel of their adventures from history. In pursu- 
ance of the suggestions of De Vesci—whether those 
were the offspring of prudence or pusillanimity—the 
younger was sent to the Low Countries; while Henry, 
the elder brother, and heir to the titles and estates of the 
family, was brought up by a shepherd among the moun- 
tains of Cumberland or Westmoreland, where he remain- 
ed during the reigns of Edward IV., Edward V., and 
Richard III. After the battle of Bosworth, and on the 
accession of Henry VII., he was restored to his titles and 
estates, being then about thirty years old. He lived to a 
great old age, and was much in favour with Henry VIII. 
Richard III. granted the attainted barony of Skipton, 
appertaining to the De Clifford family, to his partisan, 
the Lord Stanley —£d.] 
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The Cruise of the PAidge. 
(Continued from Part 2, 1834—page 358.) 


CHAPTER IX. 


“The waters heave around me.’’Childe Harold. 


The interval between the period when I made up my 
mind to this step of invaliding, and of putting it into 
execution, was passed in a state of mind little enviable 
—in a strange mixture of pleasure and pain, of joy and 
grief. At one moment both Helen and myself were 
buoyed up with the most joyous anticipations, at an- 


other a weight hung on our hearts, that we could not 
ourselves account for. 
of happiness seemed to preponderate; but it was far 
otherwise with poor De Walden and Sophie Duquesné, 
who, children as they both were, had tumbled head over 
heels in love, before they were aware of it. 

For several days the young midshipman had been 
kept on board, attending to his duty ; it was the last 
evening but one that I was to spend at Havana, when 
against Mrs. Hudson’s wish, and I need not say most 
diametrically opposed to Helen’s and mine, old Mr. Du- 
quesné had invited some friends in the evening, and 
having dined at the usual hour, the girls were having 
their hair dressed in the little boudoir already described, 
while we, the male part of the family, were enjoying our 
wine in the room that had been my bed-room. 

“ Now, Mr. Duquesné,” said I, “I really am quite 
ashamed at the trouble I must have put you all to lately ; 
why,” (looking round me,) “I seem to have actuaily 
dispossessed you of your dining saloon for some time. I 
was not aware of this before.” 

« Poo, it does not signify none at all, my dear sare— 
de happiness and obligation were all mine. I cannot 
wish you were wound again—oh certainement, I could 
not do dat sing; mais I happy would be, you should 
sprain your foot, elbow, or head, or any leetle fingare— 
so as you were to stay here, some time less—more I 
mean—assurément you cannot maintain your resolution 
to leave us yesterday ‘—put off your depart until last 
week.” 

“Impossible, my very kind friend; I have too long 
trespassed on your kindness—kindness which I am sure 
I shall never be able to repay.”—Here we were inter- 
rupted by De Walden entering the room.—* Ah, Henry, 
how are you?” 

Our excellent host and Mrs. Hudson both rose to re- 
ceive him. He looked very pale, and had a nervous un- 
settledness about him, that contrasted unpleasantly with 
the recollection of his usual quiet, naturally graceful 
manner. 

After returning their civility, he drew his chair to the 
table, and I noticed he helped himself very hastily to a 
large bumper of Madeira, part of which was spilt from 
the trembling of his hand, as he carried the glass to his 
lips. “Gentlemen,” at this juncture said Helen, from 
the other room, “had you not better come closer to the 
balcony here, and give us the benefit of your conversa- 
tion, now since Master De Walden graces your board ?” 
Here Sophie, who was under the hands of our old friend 
Pepe Biada, slapped Helen, as if there had been some 
bantering going on between them having reference to 
the young fellow. 

“Certainly,” said William Hudson; “ but come, 
Brail, would it not be an improvement on Helen’s plan, 
were we to adjourn to the other room altogether—this 
one—” continued he, looking towards Mr. Duquesné— 
“will be wanted soon—indeed, Nariz de Nieve and Ma- 
nuel have once or twice popped in their beautiful coun- 
tenances at the door as hints for us to move.” 

We all with one accord rose at this—the two elderly 
gentlemen adjourned to the counting-house, while young 
Hudson, De Walden, and your humble servant, repaired 
to the sanctum of the young ladies. When we entered, 
we found Mrs. Hudson sitting, already dressed for com- 
pany, at one side of the piano, where Helen was prac- 
tising some new air, with (oh, shocking to an English 
eye) her hair en papillote, while the beautiful long jet 
black tresses of her charming companion were still un- 
der the hands of the little monkified barber, my old ally, 
Pepe Biada. 


With us, however, the chances 


not patronise this foreign free-and-easy fashion that has 
crept in amongst us—Helen, there, said she was sure 
you would not come.” 

I laughed—* Why, Helen is wrong for once, you see, 
my dear madam ; but if I had any objection, any slight 
scruple, you must allow I have very easily surmounted 
it at any rate; and as for De Walden there, he seems to 
have none at all.” 

He turned as I spoke, and both he and Sophie, who 
had been communing together in an under tone, started 
and blushed, as if somewhat caught, to use a vulgar but 
expressive phrase, and I saw a tear stand in the dark 
beauty’s eye. But De Walden seemed by this time to 
have got his feelings under control, although, from the 
altered manner of poor Sophie, it was not to be con- 
cealed from me, that some communication had just been 
made to her by him, that lay heavy on her young heart. 
It now became necessary that we should retire to 
dress; and by the time I returned, the company had be- 
gun to assemble; but De Walden was no where to be 
seen—he had returned to his ship, it appeared; and al- 
though poor Sophie did the honours during the early 
part of the evening with her usual elegance, yet her cus- 
tomary sprightliness was gone, and it was evident how 
much it cost her to control her feelings. About mid- 
night, however—worn out, heart-crushed, and dejected, 
she could no longer sustain this assumed unconcern, and 
retired on the plea of a headache. But the rest of us, 
hard-hearted animals as we were, having got into the 
spirit of the thing, at the expense of some mental exer- 
tion, and not a little champaigne, contrived to forget 
poor Sophie and De Walden for a time, and so carried 
on until daydawn. 

« What is that?” said I to William Hudson. 

«“ A gun from Gazelle, on weighing, I guess,” said he. 
«“ Ah,” I rejoined—* I did not know she was to sail 
before Sunday. Why, I have not even said good-b’ye to 
my friends on board of her.” 

“It stood for Sunday, I believe—at least so De Wal- 
den told me, until yesterday afternoon, when all the 
merchantmen having reported ready fur sea, the com- 
modore determined to be off.”’ 

«“ The sound of that cannon,” said Helen Hudson to 
me, with an agitated voice, as we sat together, “ will be 
like a knell to one we know of, Benjamin.” 

A short time after this the party broke up, and we re- 
tired to rest. With me it was short and troubled, and 
I awoke, little refreshed, about noon—the hour we had 
previously arranged for breakfast. 

I was to sail the following morning, and Mrs. Hud- 
son, with matronly kindness and consideration, left her 
daughter and me very much alone and together that 
forenoon, and evening. I had made my little prepara- 
tions for embarking, laid in my sea-stock, and arranged 
for my passage in the British brig the Ballahoo, when | 
returned in the evening just as the night was closing in. 
[ found Helen sitting alone in the boudoir, and J could 
not but perceive that she had been weeping. 

« How now, dearest,” said I, as gaily as the weight at 
my own heart would let me—* How now, Helen—why 
so sad—you know we have all along been aware thai 
we must part, but I trust only temporarily. Come, now, 
you have had your wish gratified, by Sir Oliver leaving 
Dicky Phantom with you, until his friends in England 
have beén consulted—and take care, Helen—I shall 
grow jealous of the small rogue, if you don’t mind. So, 
come now, Helen, don’t be foolish—we shail soon have 
a happy meeting, if it pleases Heaven, and” 
« | hope so—I trust so, Benjamin—but in such a cli- 
mate who can promise themselves a happy or a certain 
|meeting ? Have we not ourselves met friends in the 
| morning, who never saw the sun rise again? Oh, Ben- 
|jamin, my heart is fond and foolish.” 

«“ Well, well, Helen, but cheer up, my sweet girl—our 
prospects are fair, compared to poor De Walden’s.” 

“ True, and so they are—poor Sophie, too—but there 
has been no declaration on his part”—as if willing to 
lead the conversation from our own sorrows.—* He is 
the most open-hearted lad, Benjamin, I ever met. Early 
in the forenoon, yesterday, he told Sophic, that except 
Sir Oliver Oakplank, he had not one friend in the wide 
world, but what claim he had on him he did not say— 
that he had nothing to look to, but getting on in the ser- 
vice, through his own exertions; and more than once 














“ Mr. Brail,” said Mrs. Hudson, “I thought you did 
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he has already told my mother, that if there had been 


the smallest chance of joining his frigate in Jamaica, he 
would instantly have left Havana, had he even worked 
his passage. He said he feared it was neither prudent 
nor honourable his remaining here. Poor, poor Henry.” 

“ Did he say any thing of his early life?” said I, my 
curiosity getting the better of my propriety of feeling. 

“ Not much. He had been, from his own account, 
the child of misfortune. The current of his life, from 
the earliest period he could recollect, had been dark and 
troubled. Few gleams of sunshine had ever brightened 
the stream ; and when they did dance for a moment on 
a passing joyous ripple that crisped its surface, it was 
but to give place to heavy clouds, under whose lowering 
shadow it again assumed its usual leaden hune—And, oh, 
Benjamin, how is it to be with ourselves? You have 
also, from your own account, suffered much, from loss 
of fortune and loss of near and dear friends. Oh! may 
not our Own acquaintance prove one of those evanes- 
cent gleams in our lives! If—if’—and she clasped her 
arms round my neck—“if our meeting should prove 
but a sparkle on the wave, Benjamin, after all, that 
twinkles for a moment before it floats down the dark 
stream of our existence, and is no more seen—Oh, my 
love, if we are never to meet again” And she wept 
until her heart was like to burst. 

“ Hope for the best, my dearest Helen—hope for the 
best. I will soon return, Helen—I will soon return—so 
be composed—we must not give way to our feelings— 
we have a duty to perform to ourselves, our friends, and 
each other; nay, more, to ‘hat all-gracious Being who 
has blessed us by bringing us together, and who has 
smiled on our prospects thus far—and here comes your 
mother, let us ask her blessing for—for” 

I broke off, for I durst not say out my say; but in 
furtherance of my determination, after parting with my 
friends for the night, and stealing a kiss from little Dicky 
as he slept like a rose-bud steeped in dew, with the as- 
sistance of William Hudson, I got my small kit away 
without suspicion, and repaired on board the Ballahoo. 

When I got on the deck of the brig it was quite dark, 
and every thing was in great confusion, preparatory to 
getting under weigh in the morning. ‘he crew—blacks, 
browns, and whites, Englishmen and Spaniards—were 
gabbling aloft on the yards, and shouting from below, as 
some were bending sails, and others hoisting them up to 
the yards, while others were tumbling about bales of to- 
bacco on deck, and lowering them down the hatchway, 
where a number of hired negroes were stowing the same 
away in the hold. Her cargo consisted of logwood, 
hides, and tobacco, the blending of the efflluvia from the 
two latter being any thing but ambrosial. 

When I went below, I found at least a dozen Spanish 
passengers busily employed in stowing away their lug- 
gage in the cabin, and I was struck with the careless 
way in which they chucked their bags of doubloons 
about, as if they had been small sacks of barley, and 
the recklessness they displayed in exposing such heaps 
of glittering pieces to the eyes of the crew and myself, 
for | was an utter stranger to all of them. “ Were I to 
exhibit a handful of bank-notes in England in this way,” 
thought I—« were [ thus openly to have paraded them 
in a steam-boat, for instance, or a Leith smack!” Be- 
sides this, the confidence these traders appeared to place 
in their negro servants was greater than I ever could 
have dreamed of; but the strangest part of the aflair 
was yet to come, The English captain of the brig, after 
having ordered the boats to be hoisted in, had just come 
down, and sceing me seated on the locker, leaning with 
my back against the rudder-case, and silently observing, 
with folded arms, the tumultuous conduct of the dons, 














he addressed me— 

« A new scene to you, Mr. Brail, this.” 

“Tt is so, certainly. Are our friends there not afraid 
that those black fellows who are bustling about might 
take a fancy to some of these rouleaux of doubloons, 
that they are packing away into their portmanteaus and 
trunks there 7” 

«“ No, no,” rejoined he, smiling; “ most of them are 
household slaves, who have been, very probably, born 
and bred up in their families; not a few may even be 
their foster brothers, and all of that class are perfectly 
trustworthy ; in truth, sir, as an Englishman, I am sorry 
to say it, but they treat their domestic negroes infinitely 
better than we do. As to the field slaves, I cannot judge, 








but I can speak as to the fact of the others from long 
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s of this! Florida shore. At length a breeze from the eastward 


experience. A Spanish family look on negroe 
| sprang up, that enabled us to stem the gulf-stream. 


class as part and portion of the household; in fact, they ; ‘ 
are not bondsmen at all, except in name, for they are} In the night of the fourth day, after leaving Havana, 


better cared for than any servants in other countries I I had come on deck, It was again nearly calm, and the 
know, be they white or black. Indeed, now that I re-| sails were beginning to flap against the masts. ‘There 
flect, you must have noticed, they don’t even suffer the) was no moon, but the stars shone brightly. Several 
humiliation of being called ‘ slave,— criado,’ the com-| large fish were playing about, and I was watching one of 
mon name given them by their masters, signifying lite-| them, whose long sparkling wake pointed out his posi- 
The harsher, ‘esclavo,’ being seldom, | tion, when the master of the brig, who had followed me, 
to them unless for some default.” | and now stood beside me at the gangway, remarked, that 
y alj there was an uncommon appearance in the northwest 
2| quarter, 


rally servant. 
indeed never, applied 
«“ Heavens!” I here exclaimed, “what, are the 
going to bed, with your supper untouched on the table T docked, sind fancied Ttaw 0 diate; os from 0 fire on 
—see if they be not undressing! - | shore, but so faint that I could not be certain I there- 
He laughed. “You shall know the reason of vase) Pan ate "od re od le agers hich Siands alles 
stripping, sir,” said he. “ Doubloons, indeed both gold | ‘re ese we Mg bons a , na tal : > rh 
and silver coin, are contraband here ; and you shall pre- joined by the captain, The ee in showers 
sently see an instance of Spanish ingenuity in defraud- at -Wa i “ef oe Coa —— 
ing their revenue laws, which impose an export duty on | don’t f i <i oy get soaked here, skipper, 1 
specie, on the one hand, and of the trust they place in| zp er ye I wish it would breeze up, with all my 
their coloured aarvemne on the other; of their age =, heart. I “tena - fancy i knocking aint this neigh- 
honesty, y wes inplicit confidence they repose in the bourhood one minute longer than ‘I can help, I assure 
integrity of their servants.” ; ; heresies a eine the tend 
The operation of peeling was all this while going on tee a eee eee See if rent 
amongst the gingham-coated gentry, who, when naked | €T¢, that might prove unpleasant nah gone gear , ca 
to their trowsers, presented a most absurd appearance, overhauled us. I say, steward, han i wd md bai 
each of them having sewed round his waist and loins, glass—the glare — starboard bow, down to leewar 
next his skin, from four to six double bands of coarse ger dl eae Saree 
linen, or canvass, like so many eelskins, each filled with| , OCRDG, SG 8: Pye Reese SO weer stag 
broad gold pieces, packed on their edges, and overlapping rsen in that direction over the land, ae reo the 
each other, until they were fairly pistol proof, in scale yr e’ ata Pa see  esid sales 
armour of gold. igi dP te en, Chee cal pee = 
After loud shouts of laughter at the manner in which pean: taken a look at it through the nightglass. baie 
they had done the pies de gallo, or customhouse oflicers,|__~ **° I am not, said he; “on the contrary, I have 
they stowed away the specie and donned their clothes|™Y SUspictons It ts at sea 5 —* ae 
again, when the black “criados,” to my great astonish-| 4S here Sana the breeze at last. 1 : on fell 
ment, began to strip in —s -seonadhng soon _ hab parse prot a paises ed - 
bited in the same state of nudity as his masters bac cigic deapragares die: a ’ . iy si 
recently been, and the gold pieces were in like manner| ‘® be able wea to pecs ane fl apt bs 
“a a angel aitear: seen proceeded from a vessel on fire. vas y ned 
os a ibcvechcape a ae in @ Confined well-| mrce o'clock in the morning, and I proposed to the skip- 
cabin, lit by a small skylight, with the thermometer per to keep away towards the fire, in order to lend any 
standing at ninety-five, had no great purifying effect on | assistanve 1 our power to the crew of the burning ves- 
the atmosphere, the blended steam of human carcasses} 8°, “i need were. f a lea atiaba Thats 
and tallow candles being any thing but savoury. es Pa re Me agar? wampsstanor Speco “ti 
land, and they could even, with this light air, run the 
| vessel ashore, or take to their boats; but I fear the un- 
| fortunate craft has been set fire to by one of these ma- 
rauding villains I alluded to. However, be that as it 
may, [ will stand on our course until daylight at any 
rate, when we can see about us. In the meantime, keep 
a bright look-out forward there—do you hear?” 
“s Ay, ay, sir.” 








The captain very civilly had given up his own berth! 
to me, and I retired to steal such rest as [ might expect 
to snatch, in so uncomfortable a fellowship, and I was 
about toppling over into a sound snooze, when my Spa- 
nish allies, inspired by libations of bad brandy, with! 
which they had washed down their mess of garlic and 
jerked beef, chose to chant in chorus, most vociferously, 
the popular peninsular song of the day, “ A la guerra, 
a la guerra, Espanoles.” However absurd this might be 
from a set of shopkeepers and smugzlers, still, being 
deucedly tired, I got over it, and growing accustomed to 
their noise, which seemed to have no end, I bestowed 
myself to sleep. 

In the morning, the bustle overhead awoke me, and! 
having got up and dressed, I went on deck, where I was} 
glad to find that the confusion of the previous night had 
very much subsided. 

The vessel in which I had embarked was a long low 
French-built brig, with very high solid bulwarks, pierced | 
for sixteen guns, but having only six twelve-pound car- 
ronades mounted. 


going below; so I remained on deck, as did the master, 
until the day dawned. 
As the approach of sunrise drew near, the bright yel- 


red colour of the clouds overhead faded, and vanished. 
The morning lightened, the fire ‘disappeared altogether, 


rising up slowly into the calin gray morning sky. 


beam, as near as we could judge. 


I was too much interested by this incident to think of}, 


low flame faded into a glowing red. Gradually the blood- 


and we could only make out a dense column of smoke 
The 


| object on fire was now about four miles on the starboard 


« Now,” said I, “there is the breeze steady at last,” 


sel, which was still becalmed, and lying motionless ap- 
parently on the silver swell, veiled from our sight by the 
pillar of cloud that brooded over it, which continued to 
ascend straight up into the clear heaven like some tall 
tree, the top of it spreading and feathering out like the 
drooping leaves of some noble palm; but the moment 
the breeze struck the column of smoke, it blew off as if 
the tree had been leveled before the blast, and streamed 
away down to leeward in a long whirling trail, disclos- 
ing to our view the black hull and lower masts of a large 
vessel, with the bright red flames gushing out from her 
hatchways, and flickering up the masts, as if the fire 
licked them. 

When the smoke blew off, we saw a felucca, hitherto 
concealed by it, to leeward of the vessel, apparently edg- 
ing away from her, with a boat towing astern, an un- 
usual thing at sea. Presently, she hoisted it up, and 
hauled her wind after us, as if she had taken time to 
reconnoitre, and now had made up her mind to overhaul 
us. As the wreck was by this time burned to the wa- 
ter’s edge, it was clear we could render no assistance ; 
we therefore made all the sail we could, and stood once 
more on our course. Just as we had hauled by the 
wind, and were leaving the wreck, the after-part of the 
quarterdeck of the burning vessel lifted, as it were, but 
by no means suddenly, although the stump of the mizen- 
mast flew up into the sky like a javelin launched into 
the air by the hands of a giant, and clouds of white 
smoke burst from the vessel, in the midst of which a 
sudden spout of red flame shot up, but there was scarce- 
ly any report, at least what sound we heard was more a 
deadened thud than a sharp explosion. The vessel im- 
mediately fell over on her side, and vanished suddenly 
below the green waves, in a cloud of white steam. 

“ There’s a gallant craft come to an untimely end,” 
said the captain. 

“ You may say that,” I rejoined ; “and that roguish- 
looking little fellow to leeward has had some hand in 
her destruction, or I am mistaken—see if the villain has 
not hauled his wind, and made sail after us. He seems 
inclined to overhaul us—had you not better keep by the 
wind, Mr. Hause, and try if you can’t shake him off on 
a bowline ?” 

The hint was taken. We made all sail on the lar- 
board tack, and although the felucca did the same, it 
was clear we were dropping her fast. 

“Give me the glass,” said I. “I had strong suspi- 
cions that I knew that chap before—let me see—ay, it 
is her, true enough. I know the new cloth in the leitch 
of the mainsail—there, about half-way up—but heyday 
—that sail was as good as new when fF last saw it, al- 
though it seems strangely patched now—this must be 
meant as a mask.” 

«“ Pray, sir,” said the skipper, “do you know that 
vessel !” 

“'To be sure I do—it is the Midge, that was tender to 
the Gazelle the other day, the little felucca that was sold 
out of the service at Havana before we sailed. I can- 
not be deceived, but she mast be strangely out of trim.” 
All the Spanish passengers were by this time on deck, 
peering out through their telescopes at the little vessel. 
« What can keep her astern in that manner?” con- 
tinued I; “she seems under all sail, yet you are leaving 
her fast, and that is more than you should do, fast as 
you say you are, were she properly handled.” 





gm , as it came down strong, just as the sun rose, roughening 
I was informed by the captain that she was a WOOF La: Sen senten : a ; i : 1 Se 
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depended on this qualification. . 
; smart shower, which pelted on our decks, and the next 


Her hull was beautifully moulded, a superfine PS snenutaty: anan’ Male ils aloft filled dee il 
: ; ome ght sails aloft filled—next the topsai 
beautiful bows, and her sides as round as an apple. “i I 


By} : : 
the time I got on deck, the topsails and topgallant sails | — the strain of the canvass, filled by the fresh- 
were sheeted home and hoisted, and the cable was right} ‘ mas _—" . he Hany Says Guanoetiie qyraets wae wmnted. 
up and down. After several quick clattering revolutions | any bh Pr =— - SAREE svemgth “ 
of the windlass, “ We are a-weigh,”’ sung out the skip-| 9 0 os struck her—and away she flew like a sea- 
per, and presently all was bustle on board, securing the oY T = oe ee ee 
anchor, during which the vessel began to glide slowly sere it is—streng and steady, to be sure,” cried 


along towards the harbour’s mouth, and under the enor- a pers ya gp sem : = gre ror 
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mous batteries that line it on either side. Ce ee eee eee eee Onrere 


than a frigate; so haul out the spanker, and set the 
mainsail—run up the flying jib—come, Mr. Brail, we 
shall run down, and you shall have your wish now, 
since we have the old barky under command, and see 
what is going on yonder.” 


When we got to sea, the breeze failed us ; and, as the 
sun rose, we lay roasting on the smooth swell, and float- 
ing bodily away on the gulf-stream to the northward. 

We were baffled in this way for three tedious days, 


«“ Why,” said the master joyously, “you don’t know 
the qualifications of this craft, sir” 

“ Probably not,” said I. 

“ We are creeping away beautifully,” continued he. 
“T always knew the Ballahoo had a clever pair of heels, 
if there was any wind at all—poo, the Midge at her best 
could not have touched us, take my word for it, Mr. 
Brail—keep her full and by, my lad”—to the man at the 
helm—* let her walk through it—do you hear—we shall 
show that felucca that she has no chance with us.” 

I handed the glass to the skipper again. 

“Don’t you see something towing astern yonder, as 
she falls off, and comes up to the wind again ?” 

«Faith I do,” said he, in a hurried and somewhat 
disconcerted tone; a sudden light seeming to flash on 
him; “I see a long dark object in her wake, as she rises 
on the swell—what can it be?” 

« What say you to its being the spanker-boom, or a 
spare topmast of the vessel we saw on fire, for instance ?” 
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until I began to think we should never lose sight of the 
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We were now rapidly approaching the burning ves- 





said I; “at al! events, you sce it is a spar of some sort 
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or another, and it can only be there for one purpose, to 
keep her astern, while she desires to appear to be carry- 
ing all sail, and going a-head as fast as she can; it is a 
common trick amongst these piratical craft, I know.” 

The man, with a melancholy shake of his head, coin- 
cided with me. 

« Now,” said I, “listen to me. I know that felucca 
well,” and here I told him how, and what time I had 
been on board of her—*« if she casts off that dead weight, 
she will be alongside of you in a crack. In light winds 
and a smooth sea, she is the fastest thing I ever saw ; 
you have no chance if you trust to your heels: so, take 
my advice, and shorten sail boldly at once, get all your 
passengers on deck, with their trabuccos, clear away 
your guns, load them, and see all clear for action. If 
you appear prepared she will not bother you—it is not 
her cue to fight, unless she cannot help it—at any rate, 
I see she will stick by you all day, and be alongside 
whether you will or no when the night falls; so the 
sooner you give him a glimpse of your charins the bet- 
ter.” 

My advice was so palpably prudent, that it was in- 
stantly followed. 

“Valga me Dios!” exclaimed one of our Spanish 
passengers, “que gente hay abordo—gracias que este 
felucha no puede andar, porque hombre honesta no lo 
es.” —“ Heaven help me, what a number of people there 
are on board—we should be thankful that that felucca 
can’t sail, as she is not honest, that’s clear.” 

Another shouted out—«'T'anto gente—tanto gente!” 





tions with the corner of his eye, he seemed all bland- 
ness and civility. 

« What vessel is that?” said the captain. 

“ The Musquito,” was the answer. 

« Ah!” said the skipper, “she is the English tender 
that was sold the other day in Havana.” 

«“ The same,” said the baboon; “she was called the 
Midge then, dat is Anglis for Musquito.” 

“Come, there is honesty in that confession at all 
events,” thought I, but I presently saw that the fellow 
knew me, and, what was more, saw that I had recog- 
nised his vessel, so that his game was clearly to take 
credit for candour ; however, I was as yet by no means 
satisfied. For instance, he gave a blundering account 
of the reason why they had clapped patches of old can- 
vass on a new sail, and he positively denied having had 
i spar towing astern to deaden her way ; and as to the 
|vessel we had seen on fire, he said they knew nothing 
jof her, that they had fallen in with her accidentally as 
we had done, and that, so far as they knew, her crew 
had previously taken to their boats, for they had seen no 
one on board of her. He finished the parley by saying 
that he was bound to Falmouth to dispose of his cargo 
of Nicaragua wood and cattle, and that he had come on 
board for some water, as they had run short and had lit- 
tle left, except some pond water for the bestias. 

He got a small cask filled, and then, with a repetition 
of his grimaces, walked over the side. Immediately on 
his getting on board, the felucca hauled by the wind un- 
til she got dead in our wake, and there she hung for 


—“ Lord, what a number of people—what a number of|some time; but I could see they had the greatest diffi- 


people !” 

“People!” exclaimed the skipper, laughing, as he 
slammed the joints of the glass into each other; “ why, 
it is a deck-load of cattle, or I am a Dutchman. Oh 
dear—oh dear—why, gentlemen, your courage has all 
been thrown away—she is some Montego Bay trader 
with a cargo of dyewood, and ‘ganado,’ as you call 
them—ha—ha—ha !” 

«“ And so it is,” said I, much amused, and not a little 
rejoiced. ‘Come, gentlemen, your warlike demonstra- 
tions have indeed been thrown away, and I suppose our 
friend the skipper there may secure his guns when he 
likes, and keep away on his course again.” 

This was done, and every thing subsided into its usual 
quietness, except the jaw of the dons, who were all si- 
lent enough, and Bob Acreish enough, so long as we 
had suspicions of the felucca, but every man among 
them was braver than another the moment they saw that 
their fears had been groundless. They were all singing, 
and shouting, and swaggering about the decks while I 
was taking a careless, and, what I considered, a parting 
squint at the vessel. I naturally looked out astern, as 
we had by this time kept away and were going along 
with the wind free, in expectation of seeing him. still | 
close by the wind, but, to my great surprise, no such | 
thing—the youth, although no nearer than before, had 
kept away also, and was now on our lee-quarter, as if 
desirous of cutting us off. 
this manoeuvring on the part of the felueca—she is off 
the wind again.” 

“ And so she is,” said the man. 

The Spaniards gathered from our countenances, I sup- 
pose, that doubts had again sprung up in our minds as 
to the character of the vessel, notwithstanding the im- 
probability of a pirate carrying a deck-load of cattle— 
and they stopped their exclamations in mid volley, break- | 
ing off ‘their patriotic songs, with laughable quickness, 
and began to bustle with their glasses again. 

My original suggestion was once more the order of | 


the day, and after seeing all clear for the second time, | 


the skipper manfully handed his topgallant sails, hauled | 
up his courses, and took a reef in his topsails. The | 
felucca had now no alternative but to come alongside, | 
unless she had chosen to cast off the mask at once; so 
she gradually drew up on our lee-quarter, so that, as the 
breeze laid her over, we might see as tittle of her deck 
as possible; and we could now perceive that she had | 
cast off the spar she had been towing astern. When, 
she came within hail, she hauled the foresheet to wind- 
ward, and sent a small punt of a boat, pulled by two} 
men, on board, and a curious sallow-complexioned little 
monkey of a Spaniard in the stern. He came on deck 
grimacing like an ape, and although I could perceive 


that he was carefully noting our strength and prepara-! 


“T say, skipper, I don’t like | 


culty in keeping her astern, by lufling up in the wind 
every now and then. At length he took his departure. 

“ Had you not cut such a formidable appearance, Mr. 
Hause, you would have been treated very unceremeni- 
ously by that gentleman, take my word for it,” said I. 

“ You may say that, sir,” said the skipper; “ but I 
hope we are now finally quit of him.” 

That same evening, about ten o'clock, I was sitting 
in the cabin with the master of the vessel. ‘The cabin 
had two state-rooms opening off it, one on each side of 
the door, and four open berths aft, shut in with green 
baize curtains, that ran on brass rods. Each of the beds 
was tenanted by a Spanish passenger, while the master 
and I slept in cots slung in the main cabin. ‘The Dons, 
tired with the exploits of the day, had by this time all 
bestowed themselves in their nests, and, so far as we 
‘could judge by the nasal chorus going on, were sound 
jasleep. On a sudden we heard the mate, who appeared 
Ito be standing aft beside the man at the wheel, hail some 
one forward. 

«“ Who is that standing on the 
i there ?” 

Some one answered, but we could not make out what 
| was said. 
| The mate again spoke— 
it?” 

« There, sir—right to windward there.” 

We then heard a bustle in the companion, as if some 
one was groping for the glass ; and in a minute the mate 
| eg ame down to the cabin with it in his hand. 
| «“ There is a strange sail to windward of us, sir.” 
| « What does she look like?” 
that internal felucea again?” 
| «No, sir,’ said the man. “TI think she is a schooner ; 
but it is so thick and dark, that I cannot be certain.” 

We rose and went on deck, and saw the object to 
|windward clearly enough. She appeared to be dodging 
jus; and when we kept away, or luffed up in the wind, 
she instantly manceuvred in the same fashion, so soon 
as she perceived we were altering our position from her. 

«“ Come, that fellow is watching us, at any rate,” said 
‘the captain, “whatever the felucca may have done. I 
wish we were fairly round Cape Antonio. I fear there 
lis some concert between the two. Mr. Crosjack,” to his 
| mate, “keep a bright look-out—keep your eye on him, 
‘until I take a look at the chart below. Sure ly the cur- 
rent is stronger than I have allowed for, as we should 
|have made more of it by this time than we have done.” 
| Curiosity led me to accompany the skippe r below, and 
we were both poring over the chart, when the mate 
icalled down— ; ; 
io The schooner has bore up for us, sir, and is coming 
|down on our weatber-quarter.” 

«The devil she is!” said the skipper, dashing down 





rail at the gangway 





“ Whereabouts do you see 





said the skipper; ‘ not 








his compasses and parallel-ruler ‘with such vehemence, 
that the former were driven through the chart, and stuck 
quivering in the table on one leg, like an opera-dancer, 
and slamming on his hat he jumped up the ladder, 

This startled the dons. The curtains in front of the 
side-berths were drawn aside with a jarring rasp of the 
brass rings along the rods, and four half-naked Spaniards, 
with their nighteaps on, and their gold or silver cruci- 
fixes glancing on their hairy chests in the candle-light, 
sat up, while the inmates of the two state-rooms stretched 
their necks to look into the cabin. 

“ Que—que—buque a barlovento ?”— 
what—a vessel to windward ?” 

“Yes,” saidI; “there is a strange sail dodging us 

rather suspiciously.” 
“ Sospechoso !--sospechoso !——-buque sospechoso !=— 
Ave Maria!” and forthwith the whole lot of warriors 
jumped out of bed, and great was the confusion in their 
decorating of themselves. One poor fellow, half asleep, 
turned his trowsers the wrong way, so that he seemed to 
sail stern foremost, like a Dutch schuyt. Another stucka 
leg into his own galligaskins right enough, but his neigh- 
bour, half asleep, had appropriated the other branch of 
the subject, inserting his peg into the starboard leg, 
whereby they both lost their balance, and fell down on 
their noses on the cabin floor, “ carracoing,” and spur- 
ring each other in great wrath. 

The alarm in the brig had become general, and half- 
a-dozen more of our passengers now came tumbling 
down the companion-ladder, having left their quarters 
in the steerage, as if their chance of safety had been 
greater in tie cabin; and such shouting and praying I 
never heard before; some of them calling te the stew- 
ard to open the hatch in the cabin floor, in order to stow 
away their treasure in the run, others bustling with their 
trabuccos; some fixing flints, others ramming down the 
bullets before the cartridges, when—crack-——one of them 
in the confusion went off, and filled the cabin with smoke, 
through which I could sce several of my allies had fallen 
down on the floor in a panie of fear. 

Finding that the danger from one’s friends was, if not 
greater than from the vessel on deck, yet sufficiently 
startling, I left them to shoot each other at their leisure. 
By this time there was neither moon nor stars to be seen, 
and the haze that hung on the water, although there 
was a fine breeze, and we were going along about seven 
knots, made every thing so indistinct, that it was some 
time hefore I could catch the object again. At length I 
again saw her——but as she was stem on, edging down on 
us, I could not make out more than that she was a large 
fore-and-aft rigged vessel, and decidedly not the Midge. 
When she had crept up within hail, she brailed up her 
fore-sail, and, under her mainsail and jib, appeared to 
have no difficulty in maintaining her position on our 
weather quarter. ‘There was no light on board, and i 
was too dark to distinguish any one on her decks. Our 
master was evidently puzzled what to do; at length, 
seizing the trumpet, he hailed the strange sail. 

«“ What schooner is that ?” 

“The Julia of Baltimore,” was the prompt answer. 

« Where are you bound for 3” 

“ Vera Cruz.” 

A long pause, during which she was gradually edging 
nearer and nearer. “ Don’t come any closer, or I will 
fire into you,” sung out our skipper; and then to me, 
“ He’ll be on board of us, sir, if we do not mind.’ 

“ No, no,” was the laconic reply, and our persecutor 
immediately luffed up in the wind, and then kept away 
again until he was right astern, but there he stuck, to 
our great discomfort, the whole blessed night, yawing 
about in our wake as if just to keep out of hail. We 
passed, as may well be imagined, a very anxious night 
of it; at length day dawned, and we could see about 
us, but as if to baulk us, as the light increased, the 
schooner steered more steadily, so that we were prevent- 
ed from seeing what was going on on his deck ; at length, 
at eight o’clock a. m., he set his foresail, and in ten mi- 
nutes was again in his old position on our weather quar- 
ter. We were all at quarters once more; even the dons, 
finding that there was no alternative, had determined to 
fight, and as he gradually edged down, I asked the skip- 
per what he thought of it. “I really don’t know, but I 
see no one on deck but the man steering, and that fel- 
low sitting on the lee bulwark, with his arm round the 
backstay, apparently watching us.” 


«“ What is it ?— 
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« She does not seem to have any guns,” said I. By 
this time the schooner, a long low vessel, painted black, 
with a white streak, had crept up so close, that his jib- 
boom was almost over our tafferel. 

«If you don’t haul off,” sung out the captain, “I will 
fire into you.” At this, there was a rush of men from 
below up the schooner’s hatchways, and her decks were 
in a trice covered with them. There was now no doubt 
of her real character, so the captain seized the helm, and 
luffed up across his bows so suddenly, that I thought he 
had carried away his jib-boom, but he was as quick as 
we were, and by keeping away, he cleared us, just shav- 
ing our stern, but not before he got our broadside of can- 
non and musketry plump into his bows. As the brig 
came to the wind, by a dexterous management of the 
yards, she was backed astern. “Give him the other 
broadside, and blaze away, you Spanish villains,” shout- 
ed the skipper; he thus got tother dose right into his 
stern, and we could see his reception had been far more 
surprising than pleasant, for our fire was only returned 
by an ill-directed volley of musketry, that injured no 
one. The few English sailors we had on board con- 
tinued to ply the carronades, as he again drew a-head, 
and the dons their trabuccos, always cowering below 
the brig’s bulwarks while loading, then popping up their 
heads and letting drive, sometimes at the enemy, at other 
times into the air, as if they had been shooting sea-gulls. 
At length, one of them was hit, and this was the signal 
for the whole lot to run below. The schooner having 
shot a-head out of gun-shot by this time, now hauled by 
the wind, and once more shortened sail ; presently he 
came down again, with an evident intention of boarding 
us; and since the evaporation of our Spanish allies, 
there is not the least doubt but he would have carried 
us. “A sail right a-head,” sung out one of the crew at 
this most critical juncture, and as if the schooner had 
seen her at the same moment, she instantly sheered off, 
hauled her wind, and made all sail on a bowline. 

We continued on our course, under every stitch we 
could crowd, and in half an hour had the pleasure to see 
the vessel which was standing towards us hoist a British 
ensign and pennant—presently she hailed us, when we 
found she was the Spider schooner, belonging to the Ja- 
maica station, who, on being made acquainted with the 
nature of the attack, and the character of the vessel on 
our weather beam, immediately made all sail in chase, 
but, unfortunately, she had no chance, and in the after- 
noon we had the discomfort of seeing her bear up and 
come down to us, the other vessel being out of sight to 
windward, 


—<—> 


CHAPTER X. 
WHERE 18 THE BALLAHOO? 


The lieutenant commanding the Spider came on board, 
and finding we were bound for Kingston, strongly re- 
commended our not attempting it alone, as he said priva- 
teers were swarming between it and the west end of Ja- 
maica; but, on hearing my final destination, he politely 
said, that, although bound for Havana, he would himself 
see us into Montego Bay, where the brig might remain 
until the coast was clear, or she could get convoy. This 
was too good an offer to be rejected, and we accordingly 
hauled our wind, and made all sail in company. 

We were sitting at dinner in the cabin on that same 
day, the Spanish gentry preferring to eat their garlic and 
“ bacalado” and oil on the deck, 

“T was glad to sce your servant out of his hammock 
and on deck again to-day. He is a smart chap that, and 
managed the small-arm party exceedingly well, consider- 
ing. He seems quite at home, with the musket, I assure 
you, sir.” 

I laid down my knife and fork at this speech of the 
captain. 

“ My servant—my servant, did you say ?” 

«“ Yes, sir;—did you not notice how well he behaved 
on the forecastle, when the schooner was drawing ahead 
of us?” 

I had noticed a black fellow, in an old red jacket, very 
active certainly during the brush, and had observed the 
coolness and expertness with which he had fired, but I 
little dreamed who it was. 

“ Pray,” said I to the skipper, “do me the favour to 
desire the man to come aft here.” 


Straightway our old friend Sergeant Quacco, my dingy 
adherent, made his appearance at the cabin-door, endea- 
vouring to look very modest and sheepish; but his as- 
sumed bashfulness was but a flimsy cloak to his native 
impudence. 

“ Quacco,” said I, in anger ;—but before I could get a 
word out 

“ Sergeant Quacco, if massa will be so good as re- 
member,” 

“ You impudent rascal,” continued I, “ how dare you 
smuggle yourself on board as my servant, and without 
my knowledge, after having told me that you had entered 
on board Gazelle ?” 

“ Massa, do hab a leetle patient, and massa shall know 
every ting.—You see, massa, I was mind, as massa say, 
to sarve on board de Commodo—massa say de trute in 
dat—but dat was de time when I was tink de brigand 
knife had top massa him promotion.” 

«“ Cool, and deliciously modest,” thought I, as Quacco 
continued, in nowise put out, 

“ But when I yeerie dat massa not only was like to 
cover,” (recover, I surmised, was meant,) “ but dat he 
was nephew to one big somebody, wid plenty money, 
and, beside all dat, he was to go to Jamaica—oh dat alter 
Quacco taught altogeder, becaase he knowed he could be 
much use to massa in Jamaica, from him knowledge of 
de world dere.” —(“ Indeed !” thought I, “ how very dis- 
interested !”’)—“ Beside,” seeing I twigged, “to tell de 
hanest trute,—one ting wery pleasant for do when him 
profitable,—I taught it more better to take my chance 
wid you as my master, den face de sartainty of hard 
work, leetle sleep, and much flag, in de frigate—so I 
take de liberty of ship myself in de Ballahoo lang wid 
good massa.” 

« So—and pray where have you been skulking since 
we sailed, may I ask ?” 

“To be sure,” said he, with the most provoking calm- 
ness,—* to be sure.” 

“ T'o be sure of what, sir?” said I, fairly savage at last. 

“To be sure massa may hax where I have been since 
we sailed,” roared Quacco, making for the door as I rose 
—‘“and if massa will only sit down again, I will tell 
him, and satisfy him on all particular.” 

He said this with his head leant back, so as to be the 
only part of him visible at the door, while his hands 
clutched the ropes of the companion-ladder, his feet be- 
ing on the second step of it, in act to bolt on deck if I 
had moved after him. I sat down, seeing there was no 
use in putting myself into a passion with the poor fel- 
low. 

“ Well, do tell me then, you free-and-easy scoundrel, 

you.” 
Here the sergeant again advanced into the cabin, 
where he made a variety of grimaces; and after rubbing 
his great blubber lips hard with the back of his hand, he 
proceeded :— 

«“ You see, sir—it was no fault of I—some how, when 
I turn in, I hab one larsh case-bottle of rum wid me, and 
I could not finis him in lesser time den tree day,—so dat 
was de reason massa did not see me more sooner ;—but 





‘}de moment I here enemy was dere—dat fighting was for 


do—ha, ha !—Quacco sober in one moment, and I jomp 
up, and lef de bottle one tird full, and fight—Massa 
surely see how I was fight.” 

« Ay,—and, with Mr, Brail’s permission, you shall 
have a free passage for your gallantry, Quacco,” said 
the skipper. 

“Tank you, massa captain,” quoth Quacco, joyously. 

“Now, Massa Brail, you must forgive de leetle liberty 
I was take—believe me, you hab got one gooder sar- 
vant more as you taught,’”’-—and so, after all, I did in- 
deed find afterwards. 
Six days after this, the man-of-war schooner, having 
seen us safe to the end of our voyoge, left us for her de- 
stination, and we ran into Montego bay as the night fell, 
and came to anchor. 

Right above us, on the larboard hand, perched on a 
bold rock, stood a large and very handsome house, a very 
conspicuous object from the offing, and commanding the 
entrance to the bay, as it were, which, by half-past eight, 
when I was going on shore to the tavern, where I intend- 


and I could hear preparatory strains of music, and other 
tokens of revelry, as if a ball or some other piece of 





gaiety were toward, 


ed to sojourn for the night, began to be brilliantly lit up ;| 


There is something striking in being suddenly with 
drawn from prowling on the “melancholy main,” and 
plunged into the vortex of civilised life. The very jabber 
of the negroes startled me more than I had allowed for 
as I landed on the wharf, an old rickety wooden fabric, 
and accosted a tall man in white trowsers and jacket, 
who was walking up and down upon it, and enquired 
where the best tavern or lodging house was situated. He 
very civilly gave me the desired information, and accom- 
panied me as a pilot, so that I soon found myself in the 
dark piazza of a large building, which had any thing but 
the look of a place of public resort. An open balcony 
ran along the front next the street, to which you ascend- 
ed by five or six steps, with a common unpainted wooden 
rail, to prevent your toppling over into the thoroughfare, 
Beyond this there was a gloomy dungeon of an interior 
chamber, apparently wainscoted with some sort of dark- 
coloured hardwood, and lighted by one solitary unsnuffed 
tallow candle, glimmering on a long mahogany table 
covered with slops, and wet marks, as if glasses had re- 
cently been removed, and there was a strong smell of to- 
bacco smoke and brandy punch. There appeared to be 
bed-rooms opening off the hall at each end. 

“ Hillo !—house !” shouted I ;—*« house !” 

A tall decently-dressed brown woman—lady, beg her 
pardon—at this presented herself at the farther door of 
the large room fronting the one at which I stood— 

“«“ Hose !—hose !—what you want wid de hose ?” 

“Tama traveller,” said I, “ just landed, and want some 
supper and a bed.” 

“« Supper and a bed,” said the old lady,—* sartainly 
you shall have dem. But—beg pardon, sir—I hear no 
noise of horse or sarvant, so I was tink you might have 
heen walking buccra,* and I never allow dem sort of 
peoples to put dere nose into my house. But here I see 
sailor carrying in your luggage,” as the master of the 
brig, whom I had invited to sup with me, came up the 
front steps of the piazza, followed by one of his crew, 
and Sergeant Quacco, carrying my traps. 

We were now treated with abundant civility, and 
soon were enjoying ourselves over an excellent repast. 

«“ Pray, Mrs—I forget your name.” 

“Sally Frenche, an please, massa.” 

“Sally Frenche!” said I;—« ho, ho, I am in sound- 
ings here, mayhap—Pray do you know old Mr. Lathom 
Frenche, my good lady—a rich old chap, who lives some- 
where hereabout, at a place called Ballywindle ?” 

My simple enquiry appeared to have an electrical, 
effect, and at the same time to have given some unac- 
countable and serious offence,—for my talkative hostess, 
a deuced buxom-looking dingy dame, of some forty years 
or so, now drew herself up, and crossed her arms, look- 
ing as prim as mustard at me, and slowly grumbling 
ont— 

“ Do—me—Sally Frenche—know—one—reesh—old 
—chap—dem call—massa Latom Frenche—who—live 
—at one place somewhere hereabout—dat dem call Bal- 
lywindle ?” 

“ Yes,” said I, a good deal surprised at the tone and 
manner in which she drawled out her words—« I mean 
no offence—I ask you a plain question—Do you know 
Mr. Lathom Frenche of Ballywindle? 1 am a near re- 
lation of his, and desirous of engaging horses, or some 
kind of conveyance to proceed to his house in the morn- 
ing.” 

She came round to the side of the table where I sat, 
shoving the black servant who had been waiting on us 
away with a force that spun him into the corner of the 
room, with an exclamation of—“ Heigh, misses, wurra 
dat for ?”’—and shading her eyes from the glare of the 
candles with her hand, she fell to perusing my face in a 
way that was any thing but pleasant, 

“ Ha, ha—Sally Frenche know something—I see—I 
see—you must be de nyung buccra, Massa Latom is look 
out for so hanxious—so tell me, is you really and truly 
Massa Benjamin Brail, old massa nephew ?” 

“T am certainly that gentleman, old lady.” 

“ Hold ladee, indeed—Ah, Jacka—but never mind. 
You is my family, and so you is—but don’t call me hold 
lady, if you please, again, nyung massa. Let me see— 


* A most opprobrious appellation in Jamaica, as no- 
thing, in the eyes of the coloured and black population, 
seems so degrading to a white man as the being com- 





pelled to travel on foot. 
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you have him mout, and him nose, and de wery cack of] be relations, her joy has shoved her a little off her ba- 


him yeye. Ob dear, you is Massa Benjamin, for true 
you is de leetle boy dat de old man look out for so long 
—here, Teemoty, Peeta, Daroty—here is your cosin, 
Massa Benjamin—Oh, massa neger, I am so happy”— 
and she began to roll about the room, sprawling with her 
feet, and wallopping her arms about, seizing hold of a 
chair herey and a table there, as if the excess of her joy, 
and the uproariness of her laughter, had driven her be- 
yond herself. 

At her call two tall young mulatto fellows, without 
stockings or neck-cloths, dressed in white duck trowsers, 
and blue coatees, and a very pretty, well-dressed brown 
girl, of about eighteen, presented themselves at the door 
of the room. 


matron’s paroxysm. 

«Who dem is? why, your own cosin—your own 
flesh and blood—your oncle, God bless him—him chil- 
dren dem is, all—ay, every one on dem.” 

«“ And who is their mamma?” said I. 
ma’m ?” 

«“ Me—Oh dear, de poor boy don’t know noting about 
him own relation—No—I is Sally Frenche—daughter 
of old Terence Frenche, your oncle that was die, five 
year ago—he who leave all his money to his broder, Mr. 
Latom Frenche. I is his only daughter, and your cosin, 
and kind fader he was to me.” 

“ Well, kinswoman, I am glad to see you; but are 
these really my cousins? and again I ask, who is their 
mamma ?” 

“Ha ha, ha—you really know noting, none at all— 
dem is Teemoty—hold up your head, you poppy dag— 
and Peeta, Massa Latom sons—bote your own cosin, 
too.” 

“ And that pretty young lady—who is she?” 

“ Ha, ha, ha—Oh dear, oh dear—why, him is Miss 
Daroty, dere sister.” 

“And a devilish pretty girl she is, let me tell you. 
Why, Dorothy, give me a kiss, my fair cousin.” And 
asI gave her a hearty smack—she dropped me a low 
curtsy. 

“'l'ank you, cosin Benjamin.” 

Our friend the skipper was all this time taking his car- 
go on board with great industry, only stealing a passing 
squint at us now and then; and I was beginning to think 
it was high time to put in my oar also, lest I should go 
without my meal, when a great bustle was heard in the 
street-—first a trampling as of a squadron of dragoons, 
then the rustling of carriage wheels, and a loud gabbling 
of negroes. Presently some one whistled loud and shrill 
on his fingers, and a voice called out— 

“Why, Sally Frenche—Sally, where the devil are 
you, and all your people, Sally ?”’ 

“ Massa Jacob ‘T'wig, sure as can be,” cried Sally, and 
again the hysterical laugh seemed to carry her beyond 
herself. « All my friend come on me at one time. What 
shall me Sally do !—Teemoty, tell Parot-toe for kill de 
kidd, and de two capon, and de wile dock, dem, [anglice, 
wild-duck,] and—and—and—oh, kill every ting him can 
lay him ogly paw upon.” 

“Den,” quoth Timothy with a grin—“I shall keep 
out of de way, misses.” 

“ Coming, Massa Jacob—Oh dear—ha, ha, ha,””—and 
as some one now entered the dark piazza, she ran out 
and stumbled against him, and knocking his hat off, in 
her flourishing, she fairly clasped her arms round the 
person’s neck, more for support during her violent and 
extraordinary cachinnations, however, than any thing 
else. “Oh Massa Jacob—sweet Massa Jacob—lI so glad 
to see you.” 

“Why, old lady, you appear so, certainly—but come, 
come, you must be bewitched,” said the stranger, shaking 
her off. “Do gather your wits about you, and desire 
your people to see my horses cared for, and get us some 
supper, do you hear ?’’—the words in italics pronounced 
with a strange emphasis, and a very peculiar accent, as 
if the words had been twisted out from between the 
closed lips. 

Here the speaker caught my eye—he bowed. 

“Good evening, sir. I hope I am not disturbing you, 
gentlemen.” 

“ Not in the least,” said I. “ We are strangers just 
landed from the brig that came in this evening; and as 


«“ Not you, 


him. 
quaintance.” 


intending the attendance of her servants—“ you know 
who you drink wine wid ?” 


face as if he neither knew nor cared. 
Jacob, but—but—oh dear, oh dear—you no know—you 


no know !—why it is Massa Benjamin himself—Massa 
Benjamin Brail, dat old Massa Latom so long for see.” 


lady, with his mouth full, he stretehed his hand across 
the table to me. 


you. 
cial friend; and there is not a worthier man breathing. 


my excellent friend, Mr. Lathom Frenche. 
could have been more opportune than our meeting.” 


lance, as you see.” 
«“ Balance!” said the person addressed, with a good 


for keeping her balance.” 


can you say so?” 








| 
like it.” 


«“ Poo, poo, what if he be?” said the person spoken 
“ Pray, who are those!” said I, during a lull of the|to—« What if he be—order supper, man—curse this 
portmanteau, the straps are as stiff as iron hoops—and/} Mr. Roseapple,’ 


have broken my nails. You villain, ''wister, why don’t 

«“ Here, massa,” said a blackie from the street-—and 
the gentleman who had spoken now entered. 

Sally had asked leave for the new comers to join our 
party, and as this might be according to rule in Jamaica, 
we consented, and they were presently seated at the 
same board. 

The shortest of the two was a stout sun-burned man, 
with a round face, but a fine white forehead, and beauti- 
ful clustering brown hair. He was dressed in very short 
nankeen trowsers, very much faded, silk stockings, and 
shoes—rather an out of the way rig for a traveller 
through dirty roads, as it struck me, and he wore a long 
French-cut blue military frock or pelisse, garnished with 
a perfect plague of frogs. 

This was largely open at the breast, displaying a mag- 
nificent whitish-blue cambric frill, while a neck-cloth, 
with a strong dash of the same indigo shade, was twist- 
ed round his bull neck, as gracefully as a collar round a 
mastiff’s, while the collar of his shirt stood up in such 
pomp of starch and stiffness, that I could not help con- 
sidering his ears in some peril. 
had replaced the small narrow-brimmed glazed hat that 
had been knocked off, the oily appearance of which in 
such a climate was enough to make one perspire. Al- 
together he looked like a broiled man, but when he sat 
down at table, I was refreshed by noticing that his hands 
were beautifully white, and, according to Lord Byron’s 
maxim, I took this as a kind of voucher, for want of a 
better, that the nondescript was a gentleman. His com- 
panion was a tall, thin, dark young fellow, with short 
curly fair hair, dressed in white jean pantaloons, with 
long Hessian boots drawn up over them to his knees, 
white waistcoat, and neck-cloth, and a blue coat. There 
was nothing peculiar about his appearance. We all car- 
ried on for some time in silence. At length the shortest 
of my new acquaintances asked me to drink wine with 


“Your good health, sir. Here’s to our better ac- 


« “Massa Jacob,” quoth Mammy Sally, who was super- 


Mr. Twig looked round at her with an expression of 


“Ha, I see—you tink you know every ting, Massa 


Massa Jacob at this rose, and first looking steadfastly | 
it me, munching all the time, and then regarding the old 


“If you be Mr. Brail, I am particularly rejoiced to see 
Your uncle, young gentleman, is my most espe- 


I knew you were expected ; and as I am bound with my 
friend, Mr. Felix Flamingo there, on a visit to Mr. 
Frenche—Mr. Flamingo, Mr. Brail—Mr. Brail, Mr. 
Flamingo of the extensive Kingston firm of Peaweep, 
Snipe, and Flamingo—ahem—as I was saying, we are 
bound on a visit to this very identical uncle of yours, 
So nothing 


«“ And whom have I the honour of addressing?” said 
I, a little startled at such sudden cordiality on the part 


natured smile—*“ Sally Frenche was never very famous of service to you. 


you come and help me, that I may get out my clothes !”’ 


When ke entered, he} 


[| « My name is Jacob Twig, of the Dream, in the parish 
| of St. Thomas in the East, at your service ; and for your 
-| excellent uncle’s sake, it will give me great pleasure to be 
But, Felix, my darling, we must go 
| and dress for the ball at Mrs. *s; we shall be late, I 





“Oh, Massa Jacob,” said the placable Sally— how | fear.” 


The tall youngster, during all the time occupied by 


“But you are her relation you say, sir,” continued | Mr. Twig in expatiating, had been looking as grave as a 
the stranger ; and here he turned round as if recollecting | judge, and making the best use of his time. 
himself, and stuck his head through the window that! rose, and retired as it were to dress. 
looked into the piazza, and addressing some one who was left the room, and the master of the Ballahoo and I had 
tumbling portmanteaus and luggage about there—+ I ‘filled a glass of wine together, Mr. Twig returned. 
say, Felix—he can’t be a brown chap, eh !—he don’t look | 


Both now 
Just as they had 


“T say, Mr. Brail, I have just been thinking you had 
| better come with us—Mr. Roseapple will be glad to see 
you, I know.” 
[os Why, I have not the honour of knowing your friend, 
>said I. “ Besides, this gentleman is the 
|eaptain of the brig that I came from Havana in, and I 
invited him to supper with mej; so” 
“The more the merrier, man—the more the merrier 
—why, we shall take him too.” 
All this appeared to me very odd, and too free-and- 
jeasy by a great deal; but the sailor had by this time 
| drank more Madeira than he was accustomed to, and as 
he, to my great surprise, made no objection to the pro- 
| posal, only stating that he had no clothes fit to appear 
| with in a ball-room, I thought I might as well swim with 
the current also. 
Jacob eyed him. 
“Why, you are a deuced good-looking fellow.” 
Jack rose, and made a most awkward obeisance, 
«Oh, *pon my honour,” quoth 'T'wig, with the utmost 
| gravity-—* my clothes will suit you toa nicety. Cato, 
tell Romulus to desire Cobbler to fetch in my portman- 
| teau instantly. 





| 
| 


So come along, my dear fellow, and let 

us rig you.” (What next, thought I—this to a man he 
|never saw before!) And away the jolly tar sculled be- 
itween Mr, Twig and his friend Flamingo. 

I had never before been guilty of such a heterodox 
proceeding, as going unasked to a ball given by a lady 
I had never seen or heard of; and although the wine I 
on drank had by this created no small innovation in 
| my brain, still I had discretion enough left to induce me 
to go up to Mr. T'wig’s room door, where I again remon- 
strated with him on the impropriety of such an intrusion 
on my part. 

“ Poo, nonsense, my dear fellow. Just say you are old 
Frenche’s nephew, and the whole company will hug you 
as an old acquaintance, man—not a Creole miss but will 
set her cap at you—take Jacob ''wig’s word for it—why, 
you will find that your fame has outstripped you the in- 
stant your name is mentioned, and your uncle makes no 
secret of his intention to make you his heir—so come 
along, man. Go dress—that’s a good fellow.” 

I did so, and we were presently all in the hall of the 
tavern again, where friend Quacco was waiting with my 
cloak and hat ready for a start. 

“Thank you, Quacco; I hope you have made your- 
self comfortable!” 

Quacco grinned. “ Very, sir; find myself great man 
here. My story please people—better country dis dan 
de coast of Africa.” 

“Glad you find it so; but where, in heaven’s name, 
got you that rig? you don't mean to follow me to Mr, 
Roseapple’s in such a dress ?” . 

“ Certainly I do, with massa’s permission.” And he 
snuffed the air as if his amour propre had been some- 
what wounded by my disapproval of the mode in which 
it had pleased him to make his toilet. 

“ But you will be laughed at, and get me into some 
ridiculous scrape.” ~ 

«“ No, no, massa; never fear Quacco’s discretion—never 
fear. I have much practice in Havana, in wait on gen- 
tlemen at table. Ah, you sall see, massa—but one ting 
I sall pretend, dat I is one Spanish negro; dis will give 
de interest to me, you know.” (Interest! thought I, 
like to laugh in his face.) “So tell de captain dere, not 
to peach upon Quacco—say I am one Spanish sarvant 
you got from de governor senor Cien Fuegos.” 

I laughed heartily at this instance of barbarous puppy- 
ism, and at the figure he cut when I had leisure to look 
at him. First, he had powdered his black woolly cocca- 
nut shaped skull with flour, until it was white as snow, 
the little crispy curls making it look like a iarge cauli- 





| 


| 








our hostess and I here happen, to my great surprise, to 


of a stranger, 


flower. T'o the short, well-greased wool, he had attached 
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a long slender queue abaft, like a yard of pigtail tobacco, 
that hung straight down his back, over an old faded Span- 
ish cut sky-blue silk coat that he wore, thickly studded 
with large sparkling cut-steel buttons, but it was all too 
short at the wrists, and too long at the skirts, so that 
while the former were largely uncovered, the skirts reach- 
ed half-way down his leg; a faded white satin embroider- 
ed waistcoat, the flaps coming down over his hips, black 
silk small clothes, and a pair of large old-fashioned shoes, 
very high in the instep, with a pair of great lacquered 
buckles, completed his dress. He sported a very flashy 
pink watch-ribbon, with a great bunch of brass keys and 
seals, but to what substitute for a horologe these gaudy 
ornaments were attached, the deponent sayeth not. As 
for his cucumber shanks, they were naked, and unless 
one had been particular in the inspection, so as to per- 
ceive the little tufts of black wool that covered them, 
like a minikin forest of fir trees, you could not have 
made out whether he had silk stockings on or not. To 
complete the whole, he had acquired a little “ sombrero 
de tres picos,” or old fashioned cocked hat, an amber- 
headed cane, and when you add one one gold ear-ring, 
and another of silver, an enormous silver brooch, with a 
stone in it, more like a petrified oyster than any thing 
else, in the breast of his gaudily befrilled shirt, with a 
pair of green spectacles on his nose, over which his low 
tatooed forchead fell back like a monkey’s, you have our 
friend Quacco before you, as well as [ can paint him. 

«“ Mercy on me,” said Mr, Felix Flamingo, “ what is 
this '—who have we here ?” 

“* My servant,” said I, unable to constrain my laughter, 
“strangely transmogrified, certainly.” 

By this time Mr. Twig joined us, having retired with 
the skipper of the merchantman, whom he had dressed 
out in a suit of his own clothes; and as he was a very 
handsome man, he looked uncommonly well in his bor- 
rowed plumes. 

« Now,” said Flamingo, “we must be jogging. 
Quacco, lead the way.” 

“Stop,” said Jacob, “no hurry, Felix, it an’t long past 
ten yet, so let us crack a bottle of Sally’s champagne, it 
launches ene nobly into a ball-room ; it is the grease on 
the ways, my lads, to use a vulgar phrase. So, Sally— 
Sally, a bottle of champagne.” 

The wine was brought, and was really extremely good, 
—so unexpectedly good, that somehow we had number 
two, just to see whether the first had been a fair sample 
of the batch or no. At length, we again addressed our- 
selves for the start. 

But the master of the brig, who was the most modest 
creature imaginable in his cool moments, had become a 
changed creature, by the great innovation wrought in his 
brain, by the, to him, unusual potation. 

“ Gentlemen, had it been strong grog, I would have 
carried sail with most of you; but really—I must—in 
short, Mrs. Sally, I must top off with some hot brandy 
and water before weighing.” 

The hot stuff was brought, and we started for Mr. 
Roseapple’s in earnest ; Quacco in advance, carrying a 
small stable lantern, held aloft on the end of his cane— 
then Mr. Felix Flamingo and I abreast, followed by Mr. 
Twig and the skipper. - 

The cool night air was an astonishing assistant to the 
grog,as I could perceive, from the enunciation of the 
sailor in my wake becoming rapidly thicker and more 
indistinct as we advanced. 

The strect we passed through was quite still, the in- 
habitants, according to the custom of the country, having 








So, 


already retired to rest; but several gigs, and carriages of 


various deseriptions, gritted past through the deep sand 
of the unpaved thoroughfares, apparently returning from 
setting down company. 

As we were toiling up the ascent, crowned by the gay 
domicile, which was sparkling with lights, and resound- 
ing with music, and merry voices, and laughter, we 
could, through the open blinds, see dark figures flitting 
and moving rapidly about between us and the lamps. 

“Felix,” quoth Mr. ‘T'wig—* how vastly gay—stop, 
let us reconnoitre a bit”—and we all hove to in the mid- 
die of the ascent, when, without any warning, down 
came a plump of rain like a waterspout, the effect of 
which was instantly to set us a scampering as fast as 
our legs could carry us, preceded by Sergeant Quacco 
with the lantern, who hopped and jumped about, like an 
ignis fatuus ; nor did we stop in our red-hot haste until 
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we had all bolted up the steps, and into the piazza where 
the dancing was going on, to the dismay and great di- 
comfiture of the performers; indeed, so great was the 
impetus with which we charged, that we fairly broke the 
line, and did not bring up until we had reached the inner 
hall, or saloon, where several couples were drinking 
coffee, and taking other refreshments, at a side-board or 
long table, behind which stood several male and female 
domestics—blacks and browns—ladling out punch, and 
negus, and fruits, and handing sandwiches, and coffee, 
and all manner of creole luxuries. 

We were introduced to mine host and his lady, both 
remarkably pleasant people, who, with true West India 
cordiality, made all manner of allowance for the sudden- 
ness of our entré, and the unexpectedness of our visit 
altogether. 

There was now a pause in the dancing, which was 
filled up by a general promenade of the whole company, 
during which, taking Mr. Flamingo’s offered arm, I had 
an opportunity of looking about me, and making my ob- 
servations. 

The house was a very large airy pavilion, erected on 
a small limestone bluff, that overhung the sea at the 
-asternmost point of the bay. According to the Jamaica 
fashion, it consisted of a brick shell two stories high, sub- 
divided into the various apartments, public and private, 
composing the domicile. The first floor, comprising a 
very handsome dining-room, and a most elegant suite of 
lofty drawing-rooms, beautifully papered, and magnifi- 
cently furnished, was raised on a stone pediment about 
eight feet high, (containing cellars and other oftices,) 
and above this, I presume, the bed-rooms of the family 
were situated. 

The whole of the surbases and wooden work about 
the windows and doors were of well-polished and solid 
mahogany, of the most costly description. These rooms 
were all fitted with glass sashes, that opened into the 
piazzas—long galleries, about fourteen feet wide, that 
enclosed the house as it were, with white pillars and 
green blinds, fitted like those of a tanwork, but smaller, 
which, when open, with the feather edges of the blades 
towards you, as you looked at the fabric from a distance, 
gave it the appearance of a Brobdingnag bird-cage ; and 
indeed, so far as the complexion of the majority of the 
male figurantes on the present occasion went, it might 
be said to be well filled with canaries. 

The roof was composed of what are called shingles 
in the United States—pieces of cypress splinters, about 
eighteen inches long by four broad, and half an inch 
thick, which are nailed on, overlapping like slates; in- 
deed, when weatherstained, at a distance you cannot dis- 
tinguish the difference, excepting, as in the present case, 
when they are covered with brown paint to preserve 
them. 

From this peculiarity in the covering of the roof of a 
West Indian house, it often happens, when the rains set 
in suddenly after a long drought, that the water finds its 
way down, in consequence of the warping of the wood, 
in rather uncomfortable quantities, insomuch, that when 
you go to bed, the rooms in the country being often un- 
ceiled, an umbrella may be as necessary as a nightcap. 
However, after the seasons, as they are called, have con- 
tinued a few days, the cypress or cedar swells, and a very 
indifferent roof becomes perfectly watertight. 

To return. No sooner did the shower abate, than a 
whole crowd of negroes, male and female, once more 
clustered round the door, and scrambled up on the trees 
round the house to get a peep at the company through 
the open blinds. 

“Do you admire our West India fruits, Mr. Brail ?” 
quoth Twig, cocking his eye at the blackies aloft. 

I was exceedingly struck by the profuse and tasteful 
display of flowers and green branches with which the 
rooms were decorated; many of the latter loaded with 
the most luxuriant bunches and clusters of fruits— 
oranges, star-apples, citrons, and a whole array of others, 
which were nameless luxuries to me. 

There was a golden pine-apple on a silver salver, on a 
side-table, eighteen inches high, by nine in diameter, 
that absolutely saturated the whole air of the room with 
perfume. 

The novelty and elegant effect of the carpetless, but 
highly polished, mahogany floors, which, at the sides of 
the room where not dimmed by the feet of the dancers, 





reflected every thing so mirror-like, was very striking, al- 


though I was in terror lest, from the shortness of the 
ladies’ petticoats, it might expose them to be taken in re- 
verse, by the reflection of the brilliant chandeliers. The 
dresses of the fair dames, although they might have been 
a little behind the London fashions of the day, were 
quite up to what those were when I left home, except in 
the instances of several natural curiosities from the in- 
land and mountain settlements, who were distinguished 
by their ante-diluvian equipment and sleepy creole 
drawl; but as a counterpoise to both, they had the glow 
of the rose of Lancaster in their cheeks. 

As for the other fair creatures resident in the hot plains 
in the neighbourhood of the sea, and in the still hotter 
towns of the island, they were to a man (woman—oh, 
for Kilkenny!) so deadly pale, that when one contem- 
plated their full, but most beautiful and exquisitely ma- 
naged figures, you were struck with amazement at the in- 
congruity, if I may so speak—* so these faded lilies are 
really in good health after all.” Between the mountain- 
eers and lowlanders, it was the emulation of the two 
houses of York and Lancaster. As to figure, they were 
both exquisite—Lancaster, however, being more full of 
health, more European looking in complexion, and a 
good deal more hoydenish in manner—York more lan- 
guid and sentimental, to appearance at least. 

But the men—* Oh, massa negur!” to borrow from 
Quashic—what a sallow cadaverous crew ; with the ex- 
ception of an officer or two from the neighbouring gar- 
rison, and one or two young chaps lately imported—what 
rigs !—such curious cut coats—some with the waists in- 
dicated by two little twin buttons between the shoulders, 
and scarcely any collar, with the long tapering skirts 
flapping against the calves of their legs, in shape like 
the feathers in the tail of a bird of Paradise—others 
with the aforesaid landmarks, or waist-buttons, of the size 
and appearance of crown-pieces, covered with verdegris, 
and situated over against the hip-joints, and half a yard 
asunder, while the capes stood up stiff and high, and the 
square-cut skirts that depended beneath (perfect anti- 
theses to the former) so very short and concise, that 
they ended as abruptly as a hungry judge’s summing up. 
However, no fault could be found with the average man- 
ners of the whole party, whatever might have been ob- 
jected to their equipment. 

I soon noticed that the effects of our soaking were 
giving great entertainment to the company, for the heat 
of the apartments sent up clouds of vapour from our wet 
coats, as if we had been so many smoking haycocks. 
We could have been traced from room to room by the 
clouds we sent up, and the oily steam of the wool. 

About the time supper was announced, which was 
tastefully laid out in the piazza, and just before the guz- 
zle began, I was drawn towards the inner hall, along 
with a fair partner, by a general titter, as if something 
amusing had been going on. Just as we approached, 
however, the door connecting the two apartments was 
shut, in consequence of some preparation for supper, so 
that the hall where the company were now collected was 
rather awkwardly entered by a side-door ftom a sort of 
second drawing-room communicating with the principal 
saloon—to the left, and directly opposite to the side en- 
trance, there was a large mirror reaching to the floor. 
The shutting of the door before mentioned, had thus the 
effect of altering the geography of the interior apartment 
very materially, to one who had been the whole evening 
passing and re-passing, straight as an arrow, through it 
from the dancing room to the piazza. 

The change was especially unfortunate for poor 
Hause, the master of the brig, who was by this time 
pretty well slewed ; for as he entered by the side-door, 
with the recollection of another that should have been 
right a-head facing him, and opening into the piazza, he 
made directly for the large mirror that now fronted him, 
and beyond all question he would have walked right 
through it just as we entered, had it not been guarded by 
brass rods, or fenders, having, according to the old jest, 
mistaken it for the doorway. After the fenders brought 
him up, still he was not undeceived, but for a minute 
showed his breeding by dancing from one side to another, 
and bowing and scraping in a vain attempt to get past 
his own shadow. At length he found out his mistake ; 


but no way abashed, his laugh was the loudest in the 
throng, exclaiming, “ Why, we must have the channel 
buoyed, Mr. Brail. 


I thought the landmarks had been 





However, Miss , you see 


changed by witchcraft. 
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there are moorings laid down for us there in the piazza, 
so let us bear up and run for them through the other | 
channel, before those lubberly fellows haul them on. 
board ;” and so saying, he hove ahead, with a fair scion 
of the aforesaid house of Lancaster in tow, until they, 
came to where our friend Quacco was the busiest of the | 
busy, having literally bustled the other blackies out of all. 
countenance, and whom, as we entered, he was roundly 
abusing in Spanish for lazy “ pendejos” and “ picarons,” 
as if he had been the master of the house-—enforcing | 
his commands with a crack over the skull every now and 
then, from a silver ladle, that he carried in his hand as a 
symbol of authority. 

At length the vagaries of our friend, as he waxed 
drunk, became too noticeable, and the master of the house 
asked the gentleman who was nearest him, whose ser- 
vant he was; the party I could see indicated me, and I 
was about apologising, when something or other diverted | 
the attention of our landlord from the subject, and the | 
black sergeant escaped with a scold. I had before this) 
noticed a very handsome, tall, well-made man in the! 
party, with an air peculiarly distingué, who, so far as I 
could judge, was a stranger to most of the visiters. He, 
had been introduced by the landlord to one or two of the | 
ladies, and for some time seemed to devote himself en-| 
tirely to his partners, and certainly he was making him-| 
self abundantly agrecable, to judge from appearances. | 
At length he took occasion to steal away from the side) 
of the table he was on, and crossed in rather a marked | 
manner to the other, where poor Hause was sitting doing 
the agreeable as genteelly as a Norwegian bear, or a 
walrus, and planting himself beside him, he seemed to | 
be endeavouring to draw him into conversation ; but the | 
skipper was too devoted an admirer of the ladies to be | 
bothered with males, and being somewhat in the wind | 
hesides, the stranger appeared to fail in his attempts to 
engaze his attention. However, he persisted, and as I 
passed near them I could hear him ask ‘if his sails were 
unbent, and whether he was anchored by a chain or a) 
hempen cable ?” 

« And pray,” hiccupped Hause, whose heart wine had| 
opened, “ don’t you know I only got in last night, so how | 
the deuce could [ have unbent any thing—and my chain | 


cable is left to be repaired at Havana, since you must) 
know; but do you think it’s going to come on to blow, 
friend, that you scem so anxious to know about my 
ground tackle? or should I keep my sails bent, to be 
ready to slip, eh?” 

“In ‘vino veritas,” thought I; “but why so com- 
municative, Master Hause?” I could not hear the 
stranger’s reply, but I noticed that he rose at this, and 
disappeared among the congregating dancers in the other 
room. 

“Pray, Mr. Jones,” at this juncture, said our landlord 
to the gentleman already mentioned, as sitting nearest 
him on the side of the long narrow table, “what is the 
gentleman’s name that Turner brought with him?” 

« Wilson, I think, he called him,” said the party ad- 
dressed. “ He arrived yesterday morning at Falmouth, 
in some vessel consigned to Turner from the coast of 
Cuba, and I believe he is bound to Kingston.” 

“He is a very handsome, well-bred fellow, whoever he 
may be, and I should like to know more of him,” re- 
joined our host. “ But come, gentlemen, the ladies are 
glancing over their shoulders; they seem to think we 
are wasting time here, so what say you?” 

This was the signal for all of us to rise, and here we 
had a second edition of the comical blunders of poor 
Captain Hause. On his return from the supper-table to 
the drawing-room, he was waylaid by Flamingo, and 
having a sort of muzzy recollection of his previous mis- 
take, he set himself with drunken gravity to take an ob- 
servation, as he said, in order to work his position on the 
chart, but the champagne he had swilled had increased 
his conglomeration twofold, which Master Felix per- 
ceiving, he took an opportunity of treating him to several 
spinning turns round the inner room, until he lost him. 
self and his latitude entirely. He then let the bewil- 
dered sailor go, and the first think he did was to mistake 
the real door, now open into the dancing-room, for the 
mirror, and although Twig, who was standing in the 
other room, beckoned him to advance, an invisible bar- 
rier appeared to prevent his ingress. When the young 








” 


Jady ite had been dancing with would have led him in, 
he drew back like a rabid dog at water—*“ Avast, miss, 





avast—too old a cruiser to be taken in twice that way— | 


“ What does the ship mean by manceuvring in that 


shan’t walk through a looking-glass even to oblige you, |incomprehensible way ?” said I. 


Miss—no, no—Bill Hause knows better—here—here— 
this way—that’s the door on your starboard beam—and 
the mirror—bless you, that’s the mirror right a-head,” 
and so saying he dragged the laughing girl up to the 
latter. 

“ What a deuced handsome fellow that chap under 
bare poles is, miss,’—this was himself, dressed in Mr. 
Twig’s small clothes and black silk stockings—*« I should 
be sorry to trust my lower spars out of trowsers, I know.” 

Flamingo followed him close, and standing behind him, 
a little to one side—on his starboard quarter, as he would 


“ Really can’t tell, sir,” said the person addressed, evi- 
dently surprised at my vicinity, “I suppose she has been 
| disappointed in getting a pilot, and intends to lie off and 
‘on till daylight.” 

«“ But what could the noise of scuffling be? Didn't 
your hear it?” I continued, “and the pistol shots ?” 

« Pistol shots! I did not hear them,” quoth he, drily. 

«Then you must have been deaf,” thought I; and, as 
he turned to rejoin the dancers, I made him out, the mo- 
}ment he came into the light, to be the stranger indicated 
in the conversation between the landlord and his guest 


have said—he made signs to him in the glass to advance, | at supper. 


on which the sailor made a tipsy bolt of it, and was a 
second time brought up by the brass rods, nor was he 
convinced of his mistake until he felt the cold surface 
of the plate glass with his great paw. 
commenced with redoubled energy—the fiddlers scraped 
with all their might, the man who played the octave flute 
whistled like a curlew, and the tabor was fiercely beaten, 
rumpti, tumti, while the black ballet-master sung out 
sharp and shrill his mongrel French directions, to massa 
dis, and misses dat, indicating the parties by name, who 
thereupon elways pricked up their ears, and looking as 
grave as judges, pointed their toes, and did, or at- 


| tempted to do, as they were bid. But as I was overheat- 


ed, I strolled into the piazza, fronting the sea, where the 
lights by this time had either been burned out, or had 
been removed—it was very dark. I walked to the cor- 
ner farthest from the noise of the dancers, and peered 
through the open jealousies, or blinds, on the scene be- 
low. 

The moon was in the second quarter, and by this time 
within an hour of her setting, She cast a long trem- 
bling wake of faint greenish light on the quiet harbour 
below, across which the land wind would occasionally 
shoot in catspaws, dimining and darkening the shining 
surface, (as if from the winnowing of the wings of some 


| Passing spirits of the air,) until they died away again, 


leaving their whereabouts indicated by streaks of tiny 
ripples, sparkling like diamonds in the moonbeams. 
Clear of the bay, but in shore, the water was as smooth 
as glass, although out at sea there seemed to be a light 
air still breathing, the last of the sea breeze. ‘The heavy 
clouds that had emptied themselves on our devoted heads 
in the early part of the night, had by this time settled 


Dancing now re-jand I again looked earnestly at him. 


| ‘Very odd all this,” quoth I; “and I should say, 
j were he a suspicious character, that it was very shallow 
jin this chap to let such an exclamation escape him ;” 
“Ah! [ see he 
‘has been drinking wine, like our friend the skipper.” 

I joined our host, but still I could not avoid again ask- 
ing him who the deuce this same stranger was ? 

“TI really cannot tell you, Mr. Brail. He is a very 
;well-bred man,—you see that yourself,—but there is 
jsomething uncommon about hin, unquestionably. All 
the women are dying to know who he is, he dances so well.” 

“Ay, and talks so bewitchingly,” quoth my lady- 
| hostess,—no less a person,—as she passed close to us 
hanging on the very individual's arm. 

“Heyday! It’s my turn now—so! Confound the 
fellow, who can he be?” said my host, laughing. 

“That strange gentleman Aas such a beautiful tone of 
voice, uncle,” said a little lady—his niece, I believe— 
who during our colloquy had taken hold of Mr. Rose- 
apple’s hand. 

“Indeed, Miss Tomboy! Why, there again, Mr. 
| Brail. Young and old, male and female, he seems to 
|have fascinated all of them. But 1 really cannot give 
| you more information regarding him, than that my friend 
|'Turner brought him up in his gig from Falmouth, and 
isent to ask leave if he might bring him to the party. It 
seems he came over two days ago from the opposite 
| coast of Cuba, in a felucea, with live stock and dye 
woods, or something equally ungenteel, which he con- 
signed to Turner ; and, having got the value of them in 
jadvance, he is on his way to Kingston. He says, that the 





| cargo was mercly to pay his expenses, and seemed desirous 
jof insinuating, [ thought, that accident alone had been 


down in a black, wool-fringed bank in the west, the fleecy | the cause of his being led to deal in such vulgar articles 
margin of which the moon had gloriously lit up, and was |as Spanish bullocks and Nicaragua wood. 


fast approaching. The stars overhead, as the lovely 
planet verged towards her setting, sparkled with more in- 


tense brightness in the deep blue firmanent, more pro-| Roseapple, without noticing my interruption, 
foundly dark and pure, one would have thought, from | here is ‘Turner, let us ask him. 


the heavy squalls we had recently had. 

There was only another person in the dark piazz. be- 
side myself, looking out on the ocean. He was about 
ten yards from me, and I could not well distinguish his 
igure. 

I looked out to sea, a large vesse] was standing in for 
the land, her white sails, as she glided down towards us, 
drifting along the calm, gently heaving swell of the 
smooth water, looming like a white wreath of mist. ‘T’o 
leeward of her about a mile, and further in the offing, 
two biack specks were visible, which first neared each 
other, and then receded, one standing out to sea, and the 
other in for the land, as if they had been two small 
vessels beating up, and crossing and recrossing between 
us and the moon. If it had been war time, [ would have 
said they were maneeuvring to cut off the ship; but as it 
was, I thought nothing of it. Presently the vessel ap- 
proaching fired a gun, and hoisted a light, which I pre- 
sumed to be the signal for a pilot, on which two boats 


«“T verily believe him,” said I. 


“ Tle does seem a high sort of fellow,” 


continued Mr. 
« But 
I say, Turner, allow me 
to introduce Mr. Brail to you.” 

We bowed to each other. 

“ We have been speaking about your frienc 

“ Well,” said Turner, “I believe, Roseapple, you 
know about as much of him as I do.” 

“ Pray,” said I, “ may I ask what sort of craft this same 
felucea was 7” 

The Falmouth gentleman described the Midge ex 
actly. 

“Well,” thought I, “the vessel may be owned by 
honest man after all; at any rate, what does it signify to 
me whether she be or no’’ Nevertheless, I had an 
itching to know more about her somehow. 

“Is the felucca still ut Falmouth, sir, may I ask?” 
continued [, ; 

“No; she sailed yesterday morning at daylight.” 
‘That was someihing of the suddenest too,” said I, 
“ We gave her every expedition, sir.” 





‘I don’t doubt it—I don’t doubt it. Was there a 


. «ay 
shoved out towards her from under the land. I watched | schooner in company, sir?” 


them till they got alongside, when I heard a loud star- 


tled shout, and then several voices, and the sound of a!ing for me, so you'll excuse me, Mr. Brail.” 


| 


| 





“No; no schooner But there is my partner wait- 


So saying, 


scuffle, during which several musket or pistol shots went} away skipped Mr. Turner, and I had no other opportu- 
off—presently all was quiet again, but the yards and inity of asking him any more questions, 


sails of the ship were immediately braced round, as she 
hauled by the wind, and stood off the land. 


As [had nothing particular to engage me among the 
dancers, [ again strolled into the dark piazza. Mr. Rose- 


“Curse the blockhead, why does he meddle with | apple followed me. 


her 2?” said a voice near me. 


| 


“ Why, you seem strangely given to the darkness, Mr, 


I started—it could only have been the solitary person | Brail; won’t you join the dancers?” 


[ had formerly noticed. As I turned, one of the lozenges 


of blinds fell down, or opened, as it were, with a rattle, | sity to know what that ship is about out there, 


juny vessel expected from England, sir?” 


that made me start, and disturbed him, 


“T will presently, sir; but really [ have a great curio- 
Is there 
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«“ Oh, a great many. The Tom Bowline from London 
has been becalmed in the offing the whole day ; I saw her 
from the piazza some time ago. I fear she will not get 
in until the sea-breeze sets down to-morrow. There,” 
said he, pointing at the lessening vessel, “look! she has 
stood out to see yonder. She intends giving the land a 
good berth until daylight, I suppose.” 

“She does do that thing,” thought I. “ Pray, Mr. 
Roseapple, do you happen to know whether she took a 
pilot during the daylight ?”’ 

“To be sure—she is consigned to me. 
canoe brought my English letters ashore ?” 

“Indeed !” thought I; “then what boats could those 
be that boarded her a little while ago? Besides, I heard 
pistol shots, and a sound as of struggling.” 

“ Oh,” quoth mine host, “the captain is a gay chap, 
and has a great many friends here, who are always on 
the look-out to board him in the offing. Besides, he is 
always burning lights and blazing away.” 

“ Very well,” thought I, “it’s all one to me.” 

I now noticed that the ship, having got into the sea- 
breeze, bore up again, and was running down towards 
the two small vessels that had continued lying off and 
on to leeward. As the ship ran off the wind, and got 
between us and the moon, her sails no longer reflected 
her light, but became dark and cloudlike, until she reach- 
ed them, when they all stood out to sea, and gradually 
disappeared in the misty distance like dusky specks. I 
never wish to appear an alarmist, so I made no farther 


The pilot- 


remark. 
As Mr. Roseapple and I walked back into the room, 
the first thing that struck us was the master of the Balla- 
hoo sound asleep on a sofa, and Mr, Flamingo carefully 
strewing the great rough seaman with roses and jessa- 
mine leaves. 
«“ Love amongst the roses, 


’ 


* quoth he, as he joined his 
partner. 

“T see that same stranger, who has been puzzling us 
all, has succeeded in making that poor fellow helplessly 
drunk,” said Jacob ‘Twig. 

« Bad Juck to him!” quoth I. 

It appeared, that he had been much with him during 
the evening; and had been overheard making many mi- 
nute enquiries regarding the tonnage of his vessel, the 
number of hands on board, and as to whether the Span- 
iards and their money had been landed or not; but as 
both were strangers, and the unknown had apparently a 
smattering of nautical knowledge, it seemed natural 
enough that they should draw up together, and no one 
seemed to think any thing of it. 

It was now three o’clock in the morning, and high 
time to bid our worthy host adieu; so, after I had again 
apologised for my intrusion, Mr. ‘T'wig, Flamingo, Cap- 
tain Hause, and myself, withdrew, and took the road 
homewards to our quarters in the town. 

Mr. Jacob was leading the way as steady as a judge, 
for he seemed quite sober, so far as his locomotion was 
concerned ; but Flamingo and I, who, I grieve to say it, 
were not quite the thing ourselves, had the greatest diffi- 
culty in lugging the skipper of the brig along with us, 
for, on the principle that the blind should lead the blind, 
Twig had coolly enough left him to our care. Bacchus 
had fairly conquered Neptune. 

Whilst we were staggering along, under the influence 
of the rosy god, and the weight of the skipper, who 
should spring past us, in a fast run, apparently in red-hot 
haste, but the mysterious Mr. Wilson ! 

“ Hillo, my fine fellow,” quoth Twig, “whither so 
swiftly ? Slacken your pace, man, and be compani-on-a- 
ble.” 

I now perceived that T'wig’s legs were the discreetest 
of his members, and more to be relied on than his tongue, 
his potations having considerably interfered with his 
usually clear enunciation. The person hailed neither 
shortened sail nor answered him. 

“ Why, Mr. Twig,” shouted I, “if you don't heave 
to, we must cast off Mr. Hause here. I believe he is in 
an apoplexy, he is so deadly heavy.” 

“Here, Mr. Brail—here—bring him along, 


” 


quoth 


Twig, returning from the front, and laying hold of 


the navigator wheelbarrow fashion, placing himself be- 
tween his legs, while Flamingo and I had each a hold 
of an arm. 


itself, as it bumped on the hard path at every step, de- 
molishing, no doubt, thousands of sand-flies at every 


lollop. We staggered down the zigzag road, until we| 


came to an opening in the lime fence, through which we 
turned sharp off into the fields, led by Massa Twig, and, 
wading through wet guinea-grass up to our hip-joints, 
which drenched us in a moment to the skin, we arrived 
at a small rocky knoll under an orange-tree, where we 
deposited the drunk man on his back, and then, with all 
the tipsy gravity in the world, sat ourselves down beside 
him. 

We were now planted on a limestone pinnacle of the 
bluff, on which the house stood, from the fissures of 
which grew a most superb orange-tree that overshadow- 
ed us. Our perch commanded a view to seaward, as 
well as of the harbour, that slept under our feet in the 
moonlight. As soon as we came to an anchor, Flamin- 
go ascended the tree, which was loaded with golden fruit, 
and sparkling with fireflies. 

«“ Nothing like an orange with the dew on it,” quoth 
he, stretching to reach a bunch, when he missed his 
footing, and shook down a whole volley of oranges, and 
a shower of heavy dew. 

«“Confound you, Felix,” quoth Jacob Twig, who re- 





As for the head, we left it to take care of 





ceived a copious showerbath in his neck, as he stooped 
his head, busying himself in an unavailing attempt to 
strike fire with his pocket-flint and steel, in order to light 
his cigar, “ what do you mean by that ?” 

“A volley of grapeshot from the felucca,” stuttered 
the skipper, on whose face Flamingo had again dropped 
a whole hatful of fruit, sending down along with them 
another fall of diamonds. 

«“ Now don’t be so pluviose, Flamingo,” again sung 
out Twig; “if you don’t come down out of the tree, 
Feliz, I'll shy this stone at you, as I am a gentleman.” 

« An’t Ta very pretty peacock, Jacob,” quoth his trou- 
blesome friend. “ But stop, I will come down; so keep 
your temper, man, and haul Tarrybreeks nearer the root 
of the tree, that I may fall soft.” 

“T say, Flamingo,” quoth ‘Twig, “you don’t mean to 
make a feather-bed of the navigator’s carcass, do you?” 

Crash went the bough on which our friend had trust- 
ed himself, and down he came, tearing his way through 
the strong thorns of the tree, right upon us. However, 
his fall was so much broken by the other branches, that 
there was no great harm done, if we except the scratches 
that he himself received, and a rent or two in his 
clothes. 

“ Murder, I am scratched and torn most terribly —why, 
see, my clothes are all in tatters absolutely,” with a long 
drawl. 

“Serve you right, you troublesome animal,” quoth 
Twig; “but sit down, and be quiet if you can. Look, 
have you no poetry in you, Felix? Is not that scene 
worth looking at ?”’ 

The black bank of clouds that had lingered above the 
western horizon had now slid behind the hills, and dis- 
appeared, leaving the moon just lingering above the dark 
outline of the latter. 

The pale clear luminary still cast a long stream of 
light on the quiet waters of the bay, which were crisp- 
ing and twinkling in the land breeze, and the wet roofs 
of the houses of the town beneath us, whose dark masses 
threw their long shadows towards us, glanced in her de- 
parting beams like sheets of polished silver. The grass 
and bushes beside us were sparkling with dewdrops, and 
spangled with fireflies. ‘The black silent hulls of the 
vessels at anchor floated motionless on the bosom of the 
calm waters; the Ballahoo being conspicuous from her 
low hull and tall spars. The lantern that had been hoist- 
ed to guide the skipper on his return still burned like a 
smal] red spark at the gaff end. 

There were one or two lights sparkling and disappear- 
ing in the lattices of the houses, as if the inmates were 
already bestirring themselves, early as it was. 

The moon was just disappearing, when a canoe, pull- 
ing four oars, with one solitary figure in the stern, dash- 
ed across her wake, and pushed out to sea. 

We distinctly heard the hollow voices of the men, 
and the rumble of the rollocks, and the cheeping and 
splashing of the broad bladed paddles. I looked with all 
my eyes. “A doubloon, if you pull to please me,” said 
a voice distinctly from the boat. 

“That chap must be in a deuced hurry, whoever he 
may be,” quoth acob Twig. 

“J's more than you seem to be, my boy,” rejoined 
Master Felix. “ You seem to be inclined to sit here all 


|night; so I'll e’en stump along to my lodgings, at Sally 
| Frenche’s, and leave you and the skipper al fresco here, 
om rise when it pleases you. Come, Mr. Brail, will you 
go, or shall I send you out a nightcap and a boat- 
cloak ?” 

| “Oh we shall all go together,” said I; “only let us 
| take another look of that most beautiful sky.” 

The moon had now sunk beneath the distant moun- 
tains, leaving their dark outlines sharply cut out against 
the clear greenish light of the western sky. They look- 
ed like the shore to some mysteriously transparent, self. 
luminous, and deadly calm ocean. Several shreds of 
clouds floated in this mild radiance, like small icebergs in 
the north sea, during the long twilight night, while the 
sun is circling round just below the horizon; while to 
windward* the fast reddening sky, and the rise of the 
morning star, gave token of the near approach of day. 

We got home, and tumbled into bed, and it was two 
o’clock in the afternoon before I rose to breakfast. 

The sea-breeze was by this time blowing strong, al- 
most half a gale of wind, making the shingles of the 
roof clatter like watchmen’s rattles, and whistling through 
the house like a tornado. 

I had just risen, and taken my razors out of my desk, 
which lay open on the dressing-table, when the wooden- 
blinds of the window fell down with a loud bang, from 
the dropping out of the pin that held them shut, and 
away went the letters and papers it contained, scattered 
by the reckless breeze east, west, north, and south ; some 
flying up to the roof, others sticking against the walls 
far above my ken, as resolutely as if they had been past- 
ed on by little Waddington the billsticker himself; while, 
by a sort of eddy wind, several were whisked away out 
of the door, (that at the moment was opened by a negro 
boy with my coat in one hand, a beautiful pine-apple on 
a plate in the other, and a tin shaving-jug full of boiling 
water on his head,) and disappeared amongst the 
branches of a Jarge umbrageous kennip-tree, that over- 
shadowed the back yard to be worked up in due time 
into birds’ nests. ~ 

“There they go,” cried I. “ Why, Sally—cousin 
Sally! see all my letters flying about the yard there ; 
send some of the small fry to catch them.” 

I continued my shaving, until another puff whipped 
up the piece of paper I had been wiping my razor on, 
charged as it was with soap-suds, and there it ascended 
spirally in a tiny whirlwind, until it reached the roof, 
where, thinking it would stick to the rafters, after being 
tired of its gyrations, the room being uncciled, I shouted 
to Sally to bring me one of my letters; and as I peeped 
through the blinds, I felt something settle down as gently 
as a snow-flake on the crown of my head, “So try and 
secure my /ove-letters, cousin.” 

«“ Love-letter, dem?” quoth Sally.“ Tua, Massa Ben- 
jamin, how you no say so before—love-letter—I tink dem 
was no more as shaving-paper.” 

“ Shaving-paper? Oh no, all my shaving-paper is 
sticking to the crown of my head, sec here,” stooping 
down to show her the patch on my skull. 

Sally was now all energy. ‘“Shomp, Teemoty, Peeta, 
up de tree, you willians, and fetch me all dese piece of 
paper, dem—shomp ;” and the fugitive pieces were soon 
secured. 

When Sally, honest lady, entered with the papers, the 
soapy scalp still adhered to my caput. She first looked 
in my face, being a sort of quiz in her way, and then at 
it. “ Dat is new fashion, Massa Benjamin. When gen- 
tlemen shave demsef in England now-a-day, do dey wipe 
de razor on crone of dem head ?” 

“ Assuredly they do,” said I; “the universal custom, 
Sally, every man or woman, willy nil/y, must wipe 
their razors, henceforth and for ever, on pieces of paper 
stuck on the crown of their heads. There is an act of 
Parliament for it.” 

“ My gracious !” 

“ Ay, you may say that.” 

And exit Sally Frenche to her household cares. 

I had now time to give a little attention to the scenery 
of the yard, where Cousin Sally reigned supreme. 


*Once for all. In the West Indias, from the sea- 
breeze, or trade-winds, always blowing from the east, ob- 
jects or places are universally indicated, even during a 
temporary calm, as being situated to windwurd or to 
leeward, according as they arc to the castward or west- 





ward of the speaker. 
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Three sides of the square (the house composing the 
fourth) were occupied by ranges of low wooden huts, 
containing kitchen and washing-houses, rooms for the 
domestic negroes, and a long open shed, fronting my win- 
dow, for a stable. ‘There was a draw-well in the centre, 
round which numberless fowls, turkeys, geese, ducks, 
guinea-birds, and pigeons, flaffed, and gobbled, and 
quacked, while several pigs were grunting and squeak- 
ing about the cookroom door, from whence a black 
hand, armed with an iron ladle, protruded every now 
and then, to give grumphy, when too intrusive, a good 
crack over the skull. 

Below the large kennip-tree already mentioned, sat 
Sally Frenche, enthroned in state, in a low wicker chair, 
with a small table beside her, on which lay an instru- 
ment of punishment, ycleped a cowskin, a long twisted 
thong of leather, with a short lash of whip-cord at the 
end of it. She was nothing loth, I saw, to apply this to 
the shoulders of her hand-maidens when they appeared 
behind hand, or sluggish in their obedience; and even 
the free brownies of her household were not always 
exempt from a taste thereof. 

Two nice showily-dressed negresses were receiving 
their instructions from her. They each balanced a 
large wooden bowl on their heads, full of handkerchiefs, 
gown-pieces, and beads, and appeared to be taking their 
instructions as to the prices they were to ask during the 
day’s sale. They departed—when a black fellow, naked 





the lane, she made a merit of necessity, and called out, 
ran, and Cousin Sally returned to the house. 


was already at the door, when the Captain of the Balla- 
hoo, who had been put to bed in the house, joined me. 
He looked rather sheepish, as if he had had a dim re- 
collection of the figure he had cut over night. 


fellow, followed by the two girlz, so contagious was his 
fear, and off started the wrathful Sally after them, 
through the flock of living creatures, where she stumbled 
and fell over a stout porker, 9n which a turkey-cock, 
taking the intrusion in bad part, began stoutly to dig at 
Sally’s face with his heels, and peck at her eyes with its 
beak, hobble-gobbling all the time most furiously, in 
which praise-worthy endeavour he was seconded by two 
ducks and a clucking-hen, one of whose chickens had 
come to an untimely end through poor Sally’s fawr- 
pax, while the original stumbling-block, the pig, kept 
poking and snoking at the fallen fair one, as if he had 
possessed a curiosity to know the colour of her garters, 
This gave little yellowhammer an opportunity of picking 
up the cowskin, that had dropped in the row, and slyly 
dropping it into the draw-well, to the great improvement, 
no doubt, of the future flavour of the water. 

At length Sally gathered herself up, and seeing that 
there was no chance of catching the urchins, who were 





canoe, and after rubbing his eyes, and pressing his fore- 
head, as if he had awakened out of some horrid dream, 
the effects of which he was endeavouring to shake off; 
but the instant he was no longer in doubt as to the reali- 
ty of his misfortune, he cast the slough of his despond- 
ency, and with terrific energy tore off his jacket and 
neckerchief, and dashing both into the water, along with 
his hat, he threw himself headlong after them, and was 
only prevented from accomplishing his purpose of self- 
destruction by my dragging him on board again by the 
leg, and then holding him in the canoe by main force. 

“T say, my men,’—to the black canoemen—* pull to 
that big timbership, will ye?” 

“ Ay, ay, massa,” rejoined the poor fellows; “ only 
hold dat poor mad buccra hand—take care him don’t get 
at we, please, massa—white somarry when him blood 
up, bad enough—but when buccra beside himself, for 
true and true—heigh, de devil, massa.” 

We soon got alongside of the Quebec ship. Several 





peeping in at the back-door of the yard, that opened into 
“So, go play now—go play,” and away the scholars 


I was sitting at breakfast, and the gig I had ordered 


Just as 





all to his trowsers, with a long clear knife in his hand, 
approached, and also took some orders that I could not 


hear, but apparently they had been the death-warrant of 


a poor little pig, which he immediately clapper-clawed, 
and, like a spider bolting with a fly, disappeared with it, 
squeaking like fury, into his den—the kitchen. 

There were several little naked negro children, running 
about Mrs. Sally, but the objects of her immediate atten- 
tion were a brown male child, of about eight years old, 
and two little mulatto girls, a year or two his seniors ap- 
parently. ‘The children had their primers in their hands, 
and Sally held an open book in one of hers. 

The girls appeared, with the aptness of their sex, to 
have said their lessons to her satisfaction, but the little 
cock-yellowhammer seemed a dull concern, and as I 
looked, she gave him a smart switch over his broadest 
end with her cowskin. 

“Try again, you stupid b/ack-head”—(his head was 
black enough certainly )—“ now mind—what doz you do 
wid your eyes ?” 

“T sees wid dem.” 

“You is right for one time—what doz you do wid 
your yees ?”—(ears.) 

“T hears wid dem.” 

“ Berry well—you sees you is not so stupid when you 
attends—you only lazy-—so now—what doz you do wid 
your foots ?” 

“ Walks wid dem.” 

“ Berry well, indeed—now mind again—what doz you 
do wid your nose ?” 

This was a puzzler apparently—the poor little yellow- 
hammer scratched his head, and rubbed his eye, and look- 
ed into the tree, and all manner of ways, when seeing 
Mammy Sally’s fingers creeping along the table towards 
the cowskin, he rapped out, 

“T picks him.” 

“ Picks him, sir !—picks him!” shouted Sally, threat- 
ening him, 

“ No”—blubbered the poor boy—“ no mammy—no, I 
blows him sometimes.” 

“You nassy snattary little willian—what is dat you 
say—you smells wid him, sir—you smells wid him.” 
Another whack across his nether end, and a yell from 
yellowhammer. “Now, sir, what you doz wid your 
mout ?” 

“ Nyam plawn.”* 

“ Berry well—dat is not so far wrong—you does nyam 
plawn wid him—but next time be more genteel, and say 
—you eats wid him. Now, sir—read your catechism, 
sir—begin—Mammy Juba—de toad of » boy—if him 
no hab de wrong side of de book turn up—ah ha— 
massa—you don’t know de difference between de tap 
from de battam of de book yet? Let me see if I can find 
out de difference between, for you own tap and battam.” 

Whack, whack, whack—and away ran the poor little 


—_—_ 


we had finished our meal, and I was about saying good- 
b’ye to him, I found I had forgotten two boxes of cigars 
on board the Ballahoo; ‘and as none of the servants of 
the house were at hand, I accepted his offer to go on 
board with him, in a canoe, for them. So desiring the 
boy in charge of the gig to wait—that I would be back, 
instanter—we sallied forth, and proceeded to the wharf, 
and embarked in the first shore-canoe we came to. 
There were three West-Indiamen taking in their cargoes 
close to the wharf, with their topmasts struck, and other- 





of the crew, in their dirty canvass trowsers, red flannel 
shirts, and night-caps, were standing at the gangway, 
apparently observing us. 

“ You are the mate of this ship,’ said I to a good- 
looking young man who was leaning over the side, neat- 
ly dressed in a blue jacket, check shirt, duck trowsers, 
and straw hat. 

“Tam, sir—can I be of any service to you ?” 

“T wish you would lend a hand to get this poor fellow 
up the side. He is very ill, you see; and if I try to 
take him ashore I am persuaded he will jump overboard. 
He has endeavoured to do so already.” 

“You need not be afraid of me, Mr. Brail,” here 


chimed in the poor skipper himself, as he seated himself 


in the stern sheets with forced composure. “It is over 
now, sir, and I am quite cool; but get up, if you please, 


and I will follow you—you are quite right, sir, the people 
of this ship may be able to give us some information.” 


I clambered up the high side of the vessel, and was im- 





mediately followed by Hause and three of the negroes 
| belonging to the canoe. 

“Tam sorry Captain Batten is not on board, gentle- 
men,” quoth the mate; “ but is there any thing I can do 
for you?” 

My companion was still unable to speak for himself. 
He had sitten down on a carronade, resting his head on 
“ Very.” his hand, the very picture of despondency. 

We were now rapidly approaching the large vessel—| « Why, it is a strange story altogether,” said I; “but 
we shot past her under the stern—when, lo—there was | did you notice when the brig, that anchored close to you 
yesterday afternoon, got under weigh this morning ?” 
The captain, apparently bewildered, stared wildly about} «TI did, sir. I was on deck at the time.” 

him—first this way, then that way, and in every direc-} The captain lifted up his head at this for a moment, 
tion—then at a buoy to which we had now made fast— | but presently relapsed into his former state of apparent 
he turned round to me, while with one hand he grasped | stupor. 

the buoy-rope—* As sure as there is a Heaven above us, “I noticed two boats,” continued the mate, “I sup- 
sir—this is our buoy, and the brig is gone.” pose from the shore, full of people, go to her from the 
“ Gone,” said I, smiling, “ where can she be gone?” other side of the bay, and smart chaps they were ap- 
“That’s nfére than I know;” then, after a pause, | parently—they loosed sails, and set them in regular man- 
during which he became as blue as indigo, “ where is the | of-war fashion, and all the time you could have heard a 
Ballahoo?” gasped the poor fellow in a fluttering tone| pin drop. I will do them or the crew the credit to say 
to the canoe-men, as if terrified to learn their answer. | that I never saw a brig got under way more handsomely 
“ Where is the Ballahoo you say, massa!!” echoed |in my life. I had no conception they could have got the 
Quashie in great surprise, that he, the master of her,!anchor up so speedily.” 

should ask such a question. “ Anchor up,” groaned Hause ; “ why, there—there is 
“ Yes—you black scoundrel”—roared Hause, gather-|the anchor, cable and all,” pointing to the buoy. “The 
ing breath—* where is the Ballahoo—this is her buoy |brig is run away with by some piratical rascals, sir,” 
don’t you sec?” cried he, increasing his exclamation to a roar—*“the 
“ Where is de Ballahoo!!!” again screamed the ne-|cable has been slipped—-oh, I am ruined, I am ruined— 
groes in a volley, in utter extremity of amazement at the | for ever ruined—the sweet little Ballahoo has been cut 
enquiry being seriously repeated. out by pirates—as sure as fate, the bloody pirates are off 
«“ Yes, you ragamuflins,” quoth I, Benjie Brail, excited | with her,” and he burst into a passion of tears, and wept 
in my turn—“ Where is the Ballahoo ?”’ like the veriest child. 

“ Wuere ts Tue Batianoo 7” “T really cannot say,” rejoined the mate of the timber- 
ship, most distressingly cool and composed ; “but she 
was in sight within this half hour from the deck. Here, 
steward, hand me the captain’s glass—I think I shall be 
able to make her out from the maintop still.” 

This seemed to rouse the poor Hause, who had re- 
I was extremely puzzled to conjecture what could have | lapsed into his mute fit; and he was in the top in an in- 
become of the brig—that she had vanished was certain ;/stant. “ Hand me up the glass, my good fellow,” cried 
and as for poor Captain Hause, he was in a truly pitiable | he impatiently to the mate, who was ascending the rig- 
state, quite stunned with the suddenness and severity of] ging leisurely, with the glass slung at his back by a lea- 
the blow, so that he was altogether unable to think or act | ther strap,—* the glass, if you please, the glass—here I 
for himself—« Come, Hause, my lad,” said I, encourag-!see her down to leeward there—there, see—just over the 
ingly, “this won’t do; rouse yourself, man, and let us/ point.” And the poor fellow took a long, anxious look 
see what’s to be done.” At this he slowly rose up in the | towards the offing, steadying the telescope against one of 


wise dismantled, and derricks up, and a large timbership, 
just arrived, whose sails were loosed to dry, was at an- 
chor beyond them in the bay. 

« Pull under the stern of that large ship with the sails 
loose, my brig is just beyond her,” quoth Hause to the 
black canoe-man. “A fine burdensome craft that, sir,” 
said Hause to me. 


no brig to be seen. 








’ 











Omnes. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE DEVIL’S GULLY. 








* Creole for “ eat plaintain.” 
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the topmast shrouds, and speaking very quickly all the 
time, as I have seen one do in a fever, to the mate, who 
stood by him in the top. 

« Well, captain,” [ sung out, “what do you see?” 


like coasters, in company.” 
“ Ask him to take a good look at these last, will ye ?”’|s 
A pause. “One is a schooner, he says, sir.” fi 
« And the other?” 
«“ A felucca, sir.” 
“T thought so, by all that is unfortunate.” 


And I 


will never get to the end of his yarn,” chimed in the 
mate of the timber ship. 

He did not answer me; but the mate of the ship did.| ledge of the negro character than I had, so I resolutely 
“He says he sees the brig, sir, standing under a crowd] held my tongue. 
of sail to the northward and westward—two small craft,| name, get along your own way.” 





«“ So, and you took him on board ?” said I. 
“You had better give him his own way, sir, or you 


I saw he had a better know- 
«“ Go on, then, Bill, since that is your 
“So him hail we de tird time—* Canoe, ahoy,’ him 


ay. I hope massa notice dat him sing out ‘ Canoe, ahoy’ 
wr de tird time— Hillo,’ say I for de tird time too—| 











massa will mark I say ‘Hillo’ for de tird time too.” 


4 ” 
« Yes, yes. 


“Wery good. ‘TI wants a shove out to one wessel in| 


turned away, walking aft very fast, when the mate’s voice | de offing,’ say de woice, for by dis time one cloud come 


from the top, hailing the deck, evidently in great alarm, 
arrested me, and glued me to the planks. 
«“ Johnstone, Johnstone!” ‘This was to 


‘ 


one of the 


over de moon, and we coudn’t see, nobody none at all—jyou are joking surely. 


We is fissing, and can’t come,’ say Pico.” 
«« Never mind your fissing—here is one golden hook 


ship’s people,—* come up here ; come up into the top—| for you—here is eight dollar for de put on board.’ 


quick, or he will be over!” And the next moment the 


telescope fell smash at my feet. 


I could see that Hause] better more as fis whole night dis is,’ say Jack. 


“]Io, ho, now we understan,” taught I— He, he, 
So we} 


had cast himself down in the top, and was groveling| leave de lines, at one buoy, and pull for de beach, where | 


convulsively on his face. 


one of his legs hung over; and I thought he would have| shoulder, and all fine dress as if for one ball. 


slipped through the mate’s fingers, and been dashed to} i 
pieces by the fall. I looked up enquiringly. ! 
“He’s in a fit, sir,” cried the mate. 
“ Well, well, seize him in the top then—seize him in| t 
the top.” 
But it was unnecessary ; the poor fellow got over this} } 
paroxysm also, to which the calmnes of despair succeed- 
ed, and presently he came down on deck. 


| apie . - ‘ : 
“T will give you no more trouble, Mr. Brail; Iam in| loon if you pulls to please me,’ say he. 


my right senses again, although I am ruined for ever, and 


all owing to my infernal folly in not sleeping on board.’’| helplessly drunk when the canoe passed us as we sat 
below the orange tree. 


“Well, my good fellow,” said I, “I question very 
strongly if your sleeping on board would have made the 
smallest difference. 


have been of any avail. In fact, the first thing they 
naturally would have done would have been either to 


have secured you below, or given you a more effectual) into de dark night, and so do Jack, and so do Aby, and 
So nothing here is so|so do me—all tan up wid neck tretch over de gonwale like 
You are better as} so much goose looking for de picaniny coming wid Guinea 


quietus—you understand me. 
bad, but it might have been worse. 


you are surely than a prisoner, or amongst the fishes in| corn. 
for none of us yet 10 shee noting, but, ha, ha, presently 


But I was cramming his ear against the stomach of| de moon give us one leetle shine, and, I see, I see.” 


the bay ?” 


his sense. 


“ Those on deck would not have been caught in this] tience, and raising my hand _ threateningly—Quashie, 


way had I been on board, take my word for it, sir.” 
“Probably not, probably not. But who does the brig 
belong to ?” 
«To myself, sir—entirely.” 
« And she was insured ?”’ 


«“ Yes, fully ; but since she had arrived, of course the} seeing it was a false alarm on my part, he relapsed into 


underwriters are not liable for her having been cut out. 


Besides, sir, it will be made out a deviation, as we were} smallest of de tree—see no one on deck but de man steer- 


bound for Kingston, and had no right to make for Mon- 
tego Bay ; although, God knows, we did all for the best.” 
“ These are questions that I cannot well answer. As 
to the deviation, I fear you are right, although, as you 
say, you did it for the best; and if the underwriters be 
liberal-minded men, this should weigh with them, and I 
do hope they will settle. However, cheer up, man, and 
let us go and make our depositions before the authorities, 
and send off information of the event to the admiral at 
Kingston, and to your agent there, as well as to the out- 
ports, to take all the chances of informing some of the 
squadron of the transaction. You are bound to take 
every measure likely to afford a chance of the recovery 
of the brig and property. But the poor dons, have they 
been kidnapped as well as the crew 1” 
« All on dem—ebery one on dem carry go along wid 
dat terrible pirate willian,” quoth one of the negro canoe- 
men. 
« Aye, Quashie,” said I, for I had forgotten the 
blackies altogether, “what do you know about it?” 
“TI knows dis massa—dat Jack, and Aby, and Pico 
dere, was all out fis wid me in de canoe dis wery marn- 
ing, jost as de moon was setting, when one buccra hail 
we fram de beach—‘ Canoe ahoy,’ him say. ¢ Hillo,’ say 
we.” 
“ Very well, my good man, get on, get on.” 
“So me shall, massa; so him hail again, ‘Canoe, 
ahoy,’ him say ; and « Hillo,’ say me, Bill, once more.” 





At length, in his struggles,| we find one buccra tan up dere wid portmanteau on him 


we, ‘we see nothing,’ and no more we did, massa. 


If she has been forcibly carried off,| reach de offing de trange buccra tood up in de starn, take 
and I am sorry to say it looks very like it,—the party must} off him hat, and look all about, ‘dere,’ say he, pointing 
have been too strong to have allowed your resistance to} wid him tretch out hand, ‘ dare dey are, you see dem now, 
pull for dat nearest wessel 


He toss 
n de portmanteau widout any more palaver—wery heavy 
iim was, for de same was break Pico shin.” 

«“'T’o be sure him do,” said Pico, here showing where 
he black cuticle was flayed off the cucumber shank. 

««« Now you see one wessel, wid white sail out yonder?” 
iim say when him sit down in de starn—* No,’ say all 


«“« Bery well—pull right out of de bay den—one dub- 


I here looked at poor Hause, forgetting he had been 


“Well, massa,” continued the negroe, “when we 


’ 


«“ «Where, where, where” Pico poke him head out 


So, tink I, what good yeye dat buccra mos hab, 


«“ What the deuce did you see?” said I, losing all pa- 


thinking I was going to strike him, now tumbled out his 
words fast enough, 

“T shee one larsh ship well out in de offing—one leetle 
rogueish looking felucca close to, and one big topsail 
schooner between dis one and de larsh ship.” Here 
his former drawling verbosity. ‘Well, we pull for de 
ing and two boy—de trange buecra shomp on board— 
‘ Now tank you, my lad,’ him say quite shivil— dere is 
de ‘ubloon I promise—here, boy, give dem poor fellow a 
horn of grog a-piece.’ ‘Si, Senor,’ say de boy—fonny 
ting, I taught, for de boy to hanswer him in ’Panish—we 
drink de grog—‘ now shove off—good by—go home, and 
sleep,’ said de trange bucera; but instead we come back 
to our nets, massa—before daybreak we come ashore, and 


chance of success in the way of venturing to follow her 
in an unarmed craft. 

As for poor Hause, it would have been downright cruel- 
ty if I had left him that forenoon. So I told Cousin 
Teemoty to put up the gig, as I found I should be unable 
to leave Montego bay that day at any rate, and I hurried 
to Sally Frenche’s in order to write to the admiral an ac- 
count of the transaction. 

When I got there I found Mr. Twig and his friend 
Mr. Flamingo, seated at a sumptuous breakfast. “Good 
morning, gentlemen—melancholy news for you this morn- 
ing. This poor man’s brig—the vessel I came in—has 
been run away with in th» night by pirates.” 

«“ By pirates !” said Flamingo; “ impossible, Mr. Brail, 
\ I would as soon believe that 
Jacob Twig there had been stolen in the night.” 

“ And do you mean to say I would not have been 
worth the stealing, Felix ?” 

I assured them that it was a melancholy fact, and no 
jest, but neither would believe tliat there was any piracy 
in the affair—« Piracy—poo, poo, impossible—barratry 
of the crew—barratry to a certainty.” 

«“ No,” quoth Hause; “I would trust the poor fellows 
with all that [ am worth—Heaven knows that’s little 
enough now. The mate is my own brother-in-law, and 
the second mate is my nephew, my own sister’s son. No 
barratry, sir; no, no.” 

«“ Well, well,” said I, “you have shown, gentlemen, a 
desire to oblige me already. I now will put you to the 
proof.” 

Here they laid down their coffee-cups and rose, wiping 
their muzzles with their napkins most resolutely. 

“Say the word, Mr. Brail,” quoth both in a breath, 
with their mouths full, and munching away all the time, 
“how can we be of service—with our persons or purses ! 
We West Indians have such a slippery tenure in this 
country, that one does not much grudge periling either,” 
continued Jacob Twig. 

“Thank you. All I want at present is that you should 
have the goodness to put Mr. Hause and me in the way 
of making our depositions before your chief magistrate.” 

“The Custos of the parish 7” quoth Twig. “ Certain- 
ly, and fortunately he is here in Montego bay at this mo- 
ment. He was at Roseapple’s last night.” 

“TI know where to find him,” said Mr. Flamingo. 
“He is always at old Jacob Munroe’s store about this 
time, when at the bay. So, allons.” 

And in a twinkling we were on our way to lay our 
troubles before the great functionary, an extensive planter 
in the neighbourhood. 

“ Pray, where is Mr. Turner, the gentlem ‘n from Fal- 
mouth who brought that ominous Mr. Wilson to the ball, 
to be found?” said I, as we stumped along, larding the 
lean earth, for it was cruelly hot. 

“ Well thought of,’ said Don Felix. “He lodges 
usually at Judy Wade’s. Why, there he is in propria 
persona, standing in the front piazza.” 

“ How do you do, Turner? You will have heard the 
row on the bay ?” 

“ What, about the brig having been cut out? Oh yes; 
it has flown like wild-fire.” 

“ Pray, is Mr. Wilson still with you?” 

“ No, to my surprise, (I will confess,) he is not. It 
seems he came home before me from Roseapple’s, pack- 
ed his portmanteau, paid half of our joint bills, and 
bolted” 








when de captain dere engage de canoe, we taught it was 
for join de brig in de offing, (for after we came back from 
sell our fis we hear she was gone,) until we see she was 
too far out, and instead of being heave too, was bowl 
along six knots wid de first of de sea breeze.” 

“How came you to know captain Hause was the 
master of the brig?” said I. 

«“ Because I was in de pilot canoe dat was come aff to 
you yesterday; and it make me wery mosh surprise to 
see de captain expect to find de brig at anchor dis fore- 
noon, for I never dream she could be go widout his leave. 
I was tink for true it was him send him off at gon-fire, 
becase I see just before day broke, what I tink was two 
sore boat wid peoples, as if he had sent help to up de 
hanker e!everly—dat all I knows, massa—will buss de 
book pan dat.” And I believe the poor fellow spoke the 
truth. 

It was now evident beyond all shadow of doubt that 
the Ballahoo had been run away with by pirates, and it 
was equally clear that nothing could be done with any 


| “Honour amongst thieves,” whispered Twig to 
| me 
«“ But where he is gone I can’t tell. He did intend to 
jhave started for Kingston to day at one time, but last 
night he said he would put it off until to-morrow.” 
“ There again,” said I, looking at Jacob, who seemed 
to think it was his cue. 
| “ He must be a bit of a rogue that same Wilson; s0 
I hope he is no friend of yours, Turner, my dear fellow,” 
}quoth ‘'wig—and here he told him of all that had oc- 
curred, and what we suspected. 
| Mr. Turner, who was a most respectable man, was 
highly incensed at having been so grossly duped, and 
willingly accompanied us to the place where we expected 
‘to find the Custos, 
| We were on our way, when the mate of the timber 
|ship overtook us, running very fast. 
| Gentlemen, piracy is not the worst of it—piracy is 
|not the worst of it. There hus been murder committed.” 
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“Murder!” quoth Jacob Twig—«the deuce there | desks moved or took the smallest notice of us, as if they 


has.” |had been accustomed to people constantly going and 
“Murder!” quoth Don Felix—*« worse and more of coming. 
it.” | 


And, “ murder!’ quoth I Benjie. “ Where, my good. «“ Where is your master?”’ said Twig at length to a 
man ?—and what proof?” |negro that was tumbling goods about in the piazza. 

« Come with me, gentlemen,” said the still breathless) “ Dere him is,’ quoth Snowball—* dere in de contin 
seaman. ‘The ship’s boat, with Captain Batten himself! hose ;” indicating the direction by sticking out his chin, 
in it, is lying at the wharf. Come with me, and you both paws being occupied at the time in rolling a tierce 
shall see yourselves that it is as I say.” | of beef. 

We reached the wharf, and immediately pulled straight) “I say, Jacob Munroe,” sung out Twig—* how are 
for the brig’s buoy. |you, old boy? Nuzzling away in the old corner, I see.” 

As we got between it and the sun, which was now} “Hoo are ye? Hoo are ye the day, Mr. Twig ?” said 
declining in the west, we witnessed a very uncommon|a small husky voice from the sanctum. 
appearance. I happened to sit a good deal farther back in the pas- 

The Ballahoo had let go her anchor in five fathoms! sage than the others of the party, (farther ben I believe 
water, so clear, and the sand at the bottom so white and} they would call it in Scotland,) and thus could hear the 
free of weeds or rocks, that when we were about a cable’s | two quill-drivers, who were evidently unaware of my 
length distant from the anchor, it appeared from the re-| being within ear-shot, communing with each other, while 
fraction of the sun’s rays, to be buoyed up, and to float my companions did not. 
on the surface of the gentle swell that rolled in from the! _“ Saunders,” quoth the oldest man from the sanctum, 
offing—the shank, flukes, and stock twisting and twin- “hae ye coonted the saydels ?”’ 
ing, and the cable waving in its whole length, as if the! «“ Yes, uncle, twice over, and there is still one amiss- 
solid anchor had been a living thing in the fangs of a ing.” 
gigantic watersnake. When we got right over the an-| “ Vara extraordinar,” rejoined the small husky voice 
chor, at about three fathoms to windward of it, we saw) from the dark corner—* Vara extraordinar.” ‘Then, after 
a dark object, of the size of a man’s body, glimmering a pause—“ Hae ye closed aw the accoonts, Saunders ?” 
and changing its shape, from the jaugle of the water.; “No, sir.” 

At the request of the mate I shaded my eyes with my po Whilk 0’ them are open yet ?” 
hands, and held my face close to the surface, when the! «Mr. Wanderson’s.” 

indistinct appearance, as I looked steadily, settled itself} “ Yin,” said the voice. 

iftto the figure of a sailor, floating, as near asI could) “Jolliffe and Backhouse.” 
judge, midway between the bottom and the surface, sus-| “ Twa.” 

pended i in the water, as the fable alleges Mahomet’s coffin! “ Skinflint and Peasemeal.”’ 


” 


is in air. | Three.” 
“Tt has drifted,” said the mate, “since I was here be- “ His honour the Custos. 
fore, and is now much nearer the surface—see, see!’—) “ Four.” 


and presently the dead corpse, as if some sudden chemi-| “ And Gabriel Juniper.” 
cal decomposition had taken place, sent up a number of, “Ay, there’s five 0’ them. Weel-a-weel, Saunders, 
bubbles, and then rose rapidly to the surface with a bob, we maunna lose the value of the saydel at no rate—sae 
(if in so serious a matter one may use such an expres-! just clap in, ‘item, one saydel’ to ilk ane o’ the five ye 
sion,) where it floated with the breast bone, and the face | hae read aff the noo seriawtim—they’ll no aw objeck— 
flush with, and dip dipping on the surface of the swell,) ane will surely stick—maybe mair.” 
and driving out small concentric circles, that sparkled in! Iwas a good deal amused with this, and while the 
the sun all round. The throat was cut from ear to ear. others were inspecting some sets of harness, and the 
“Great God,” cried poor Hause, as he passed his arm) quality of several open boxes of soap, I could not resist 
round the neck of the dead body, and raised it out of the | drawing nearer, under the lee of the partition, to enjoy 
water—*“ my poor mate—my poor mate! Ay, ay—he the fun of the thing. Presently Twig joined me. 
would have the morning watch sure enough. A fearful The conscience of the younger of the two invisibles 
watch has it been to him.” 


covered with a boatsail, and once more proceeded to wait of the loss of a saddle. 





seemed to rebel somewhat at this unique and charac- | 
We carried the body to the wharf, and left it there, teristic method of balancing an account, and making gain | 


like keck, keck, keck, than any common coshinuation. 
“ Wha’'s neist ?” 

“ Jolliffe and Backhouse.” 

« Ay, braw English lads are they baith, leeberal chiels, 
and fond o’ guid eating—clap a round o’ Jew becf on 
the tap o’ their saydel.” Keck, keck, keck. “ Wha’s 
neist ?” 

«“ Skinflint and Peasemeal, sir-” 

* Bah—nasty Scotch bodies,” (and what may you be, 
thought I;) “and well I wot I would be glad to saydel 
them’’—keck, keck, keck—* but they'll no be fitted that 
gate, I trow—they are owre gleg; sell them a loose, and 
if he wanted a leg or the tail—my certie, let abee findin’ 
it oot, they wad plea it afore they payed i'—sae pass 
them ower. But wait awee—I am loath to let Skinflint 
escape after aw. Hoo mony grunstanes did their cart 
ca’ for the other day?” 

«“ Two dozen, sir.” 

“Twa dizzen—twa dizzen grunstanes did ye say !— 
herd ony mortal the like o’ that—four-and-twenty grun- 
stanes!: What can they do wi’ sae mony? they maun 
surely mack soup o’ them, or feed their negers wi’ them, 
or maybe they grind their noses on them’’—keck, keck 

— Did you send an invoice wi’ the cart, Saunde ra?” 

«“ No, sir; the man went away without it.” 

“ Very weel.” 

“The cart upset on the way home, sir, and broke 
several of the stones, I hear.” 

«“ Better and better—mak the twa dizzen three, Saun- 
ders ; surely they'll no piece the broken anes thegither 
to check the tally—the extra dizzen will aboot balance a 
saydel, Saunders. So, if we canna fit them wi’ a saydel, 
we'll tak a ride aff them bare-backed.” Keck, keck, 
keck. “ Wha’s neist 0” 

“ Gabriel Juniper, sir.” 

“ Fashious, drucken, neerdoweel—wash his saydel 
down wi’ a gallon 0’ gin and twa o’ brandy. He'll no 
be able to threep wi’ me, for he’s amaist aye drunk noo 
—syne he couldna keep his ain saydel the last time I saw 
him on horseback, it’s but richt he should pay for the 
lost ane’”—Keck, keck, keck. “Noo, Saunders, yere 
a decent lad, sae satisfy yere conscience, and mind ye gie 
up, in shape o’ discoont, at the settlement, the amount 0’ 
aw the fictitious items, barring the saydels and the grun- 
stanes, though—mind that—barring the saydels and the 
grunstanes. Noo, soom up and close, ye deevil—soom 
up and close.” 

«“ Ah, Custos,” said Mr. Turner, as the gentleman we 
were waiting for entered, “glad to see you, glad to see 
you.” Here, having explained how matters stood, his 
honour retired with us into Jacob Munroe’s back store. 

«“ Well, namesake, how are you?” said T'wig to the 
old man who owned the small voice, and who now 


on the Custos. | « Really, uncle, none of these parties got the saddle, I | 

The place we expected to meet him at was a sort of am positively certain of ¢hat.” jemerged and became visible, as he erept before as and 
vendue store, the small open piazza of which fronting the, “It’s no my fawt if they didna—we canna lose the | opened the door. 
street, was lumbered with bales of Osnaburgs, open boxes! saydel, Saunde TS 5 by no mainer of means.” «“ Oo, fine, Maister Twig, fine—did ye fin the accoonts 
of handkerchiefs, pieces of Irish linens, and several open «Oh, but, sir,” persisted the other, “ Mr. Wanderson, |against Roaring River and Hector’s Folly estates aw cor- 
barrels of mess beef, pork, pickled mackerel, herrings, for instance, a person you always speak so highly of!’ |rect, Mr. Twig ?” 
and shad. We navigated through these shoals with) ‘Haud yere tongue, sir, and do as I bid ye—it’ll no} Yes, all correct, all correct ; only you have charged 


some difficulty, and considerable danger to the integrity be charged again yere conscience, and yere no the keeper | 

and purity of our coat skirts. At length we reached the 0’ mine.” 

interior. I was amazingly tickled at this. After a pause, “ Tac 
There was a passage fronting us, that ran right through’ ye charged the saydels yet, Saunders ?” 

the house from front to rear, on each side of which were| “ Yes, sir,” said the cle rk, doggedly ; “ yes, all charged, 


me a saddle too many.” 
The old withered anatomy looked with a quizzical leer 


of his eye at him, as much as to say, “ you have over- 


heard me, master Twig; but I am rich, and don’t care.” 
«“ Saunders,” cried the old man, “I say, Saunders, 


raised sparred partitions of unpainted pine boards, cover-| and I’m just closing the accounts.” |bring the ink and ae chair for the Custos and the gentle- 
ed with flour and weevils, and hung with saddlery, mule! “Close nane o’ the accoonts—the devil’s in the lad|}men,” as if we all could have sat upon one; “ and, 
harness, cattle chains, hoes, and a vast variety of miscel-| wi’ his hurry—close nane o’ the accoonts, sir—so noo|Abrahaam,” to one of the store negroes, “shool away 
laneous articles used on an estate. | charge twa three odd things till each o’ the five, just to ‘that shell into a corner, and gie them room.” 
Through the spars on the left hand side, I saw a per- smoor the saydel, ye ken—what are ye glowering at—do| Shell,” said I, in some surprise ; “ why, is that great 
son, in a light-coloured jacket and trowsers, perched on ye no understaun yere mither tongue—to mak the charge | mass all tortoise-shell ?” 
the top of a tall mahogany tripod, and seated at a small, less noticeable, ye gawmarel.” «“ Atweel is it, young gentleman ; at least it is the shell 
dirty, hacked-and-hewn mahogany desk, with a pen be-| “Really, sir,” said the younger of the two, “I have | of the hawk’s-bill turtle, which is the same thing. That's 
hind his ear, and his hands full of papers, busy apparent. not the courage to do so unjust an action of myself.” | the last cargo of the Jenny-nettles, frae the Indian coast 
ly with some accounts. | “Haud yere tongue, and write what I dictate, then,|—she should be up again about this time, if she be na 
But there seemed to be a dark sanctum-sanetorum be- sir—wha’s first? Ay, Mr. Wanderson. Let me see—|cacht by thae incarnate deevils 0’ peerates; but she’s 
yond him, of some kind or another, railed in separately, an IL hinge, and a negro lock, and a bottle of blister flies,! wee! assured, she’s weel ome Why, Saunders!— 
the spars festooned with dusty spider-webs, and raised'to Mr. Wanderson. He’s always giving poor people | whar the deevil are ye, Saunders? 
several steps above the level of the floor. Here, in the help and medicine, and he'll ne’er notice them. Wha’s| «Here, sir,” said the young man whom I had seen at 
obscurity, I could barely discern a little decrepit figure of} neist ?” the desk, as he entered with writing materials in one 
a man, like a big parrot in a cage, dressed ina sort of} ‘The Custos, sir.” hand, a chair for his honour in the other, and a Bible (as 


| 
| 
} 
| 


dark-coloured night-gown and red night-cap. | “Ay, the Custos,” said the voice; “a jovial chiel is/he naturally concluded that some depositions on oath 

We all sat down unconcernedly to wait for his honour, | his honour—so, so—just clap doon, ite m, twa corkscrews. | were to be take n) in his teeth. I paid no particular at- 
as if this had been some common lounge, or a sort of He’s no very muckle gien to payin,’ but ne’er mind—I'lI | tention to him until he startled me by suddenly dropping 
public coffee-house, some on tops of barrels, others on! screw it out o’ him in rum and plantains. ” And here the | the chair on 'T'wig’s toes, exclaiming, as he caught the 
bales or boxes; but neither of the two persons at the | creature laughed an “eldritch laugh,’ sounding more! Bible in his hand, “ Gude hae a care o’ us, Mr. Brail, is 
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this you yeersel?”” And lo, who should stand before me, 
but our old friend Lennox ? 

«“ Why, old shipmate, how are you? I am glad to see 
you; but I thought you had turned coffee-planter by this 
time ?” 

« And so I have, sir. My uncle there sends me up the 
end of every week to superintend his plantation in the 
mountains ; but I am here for the most part of my time 
in the store, helping him. But where are you lodging, 
Mr. Brail? I hope you will permit me to call on you; 
for I see you are likely to be engaged at present.” 

I told him where I staid, and in few words what the 
reader knows already regarding my Jamaica expectations 
and the cause of my visit; farther, that I was about leav- 
ing town, but that I would not fail having a chat with 
him soon, as I would no doubt be often at the bay. 

The Custos, after taking our depositions, wrote to the 
admiral at Port Royal, and to correspondents of his at all 
the outports, with an outline of the circumstances, in 
case any of his majesty’s ships should be there; and in 
the meantime it was determined that poor Hause, after 
giving his underwriters in Kingston notice of his calami- 
ty, should remain at Montego bay until it was seen what 
would turn up; and here I must do old Jacob Munroe 
justice. Before the meeting broke up, he in our presence 
invited poor Hause to stay in his house as long as it suit- 
ed him. Lennox, seeing I was surprised at this, whis- 
pered in my ear, that, “Snell as his uncle was in busi- 
ness matters, the auld-farrant body had a warm heart still 
to a fellow-creature in distress.” 

“Come along, Mr. Brail,” said Flamingo—<«as we 
cannot make a start of it this evening now, let us adjourn 
to our friend Sally’s, and see what entertainment she can 
provide for us; and then hey for Ballywindle at day 
break to-morrow.” 

However, our troubles were not over for that day ; for 
we had not proceeded fifty yards on our way to our lodg- 
ings, when an ugly bloated drunken-looking white man, 
with great flabby yellow cheeks, that shook as he walked 
like flannel bags full of jelly, and in a most profuse per- 
spiration, driven forth, I make no doubt, by a glorious 
rummer of grog, came up to us, and touched both of us 
on the shoulder—most people are rather sensitive regard- 
ing a touch thereabouts, so we faced suddenly round. 

«“T warn you both, gentlemen, to attend a coroner’s in- 
quest at Jacob Munroe’s wharf.” 

“The deuce you do?” said I.“ Pray, what authority 
have you for this, my fine fellow ?” : 

“The coroner’s warrant, sir,” producing it. 

“ Oh, we are nailed, Mr. Brail,” quoth Don Felix. 
«“ Crowner’s Quest law is not to be disputed—no use in 
kicking. So pray, my good man, do you want any more 
jurors ?”’ 

“Indeed, I do, sir. You are the first I have warned 
as yet.” 

“ Oh, then, do you see that red-faced gentleman com- 
ing round the corner there?” 

«“T do,” said the man. 

«Then bone him instanter, or he will bolt.’ This 
was no less a personage than Jacob Twig again. The 
man on this made a detour, and took our friend in flank, 
but the moment Jacob saw him he seemed to suspect his 
object, and began to walk down the street very fast, fol- 
lowed by the constable. There was a narrow turning to 
the right, near to where we stood, that led amongst a 
nest of nanany houses, as they are called, inhabited by 
brown free people, which was quite closed up by a party 
washing clothes and a girl milking a cow beyond them. 
How Jacob was to escape, if his evil genius should 
prompt him to try this channel, I could not conceive. As 
yet his sense of propriety had only allowed him to get 
into a very fast walk. Shamming deafness, however, all 
the while to the reiterated shouts of the constable to 
«stand in the King’s name,” but the moment he opened 
the lane, off he started, with the long skirts of his frog- 
ged coat streaming in the wind, and his little glazed hat 
blazing in the sun like a meteor, or the steel headpiece 
of one of Bonaparte’s cuirassiers. 

There was an old woman stooping down over her tub, 
right fronting him, that is facing him in an Irish fashion, 
for she looked tother way from him, and two younger 
ones similarly employed on each side of her. How he 
was to clear them and their tubs, and the cow beyond, 
was the puzzle, as the projecting eaves of the two lines 

of small houses whose inmates were thus employed, near- 








ly met overhead. However, we were not left long in 
suspense. Massa T'wig now quickened his pace, and 
clapping his hands on the old lady’s thoulders, cleared 
her and her tub cleverly by a regular leap-frog, tipping 
the heads of the two young women, on each flank with 
his toes, and lighted at the feet of the girl who was milk- 
ing the cow, which had not time to start before he follow- 
ed up the fun by vaulting on her back; and charging 
down the lane through the tubs and over the prostrate 
constable, passing us like a whirlwind, the quadruped 
funking up her heels, and tossing the dry sand with her 
horns, as if startled by a myriad of gad-flies. Both 
Flamingo and I strained our eyes to follow him, as he 
came along like smoke, careering down the lane that 
ended in the sea. 

“Why don’t he throw himself off?” said I; “the 
frantic brute is making straight for the water—it will 
drown him if he don’t.” 

“ Jump off, man—jump off,” roared Don Felix. But 
with the speed of lightning there was Jacob Twig of the 
Dream, in St. Thomas in the East, flashing and splash- 
ing in the sea. Presently, both biped and quadruped 
were in deep water, when they suddenly parted company, 
and all that we could see was a glazed hat and a red 
face, and a redder face and a pair of horns, making for 
the shore again as fast as they could. 

«“ Now T'wig is cheap of that,” quoth Flamingo. “ He 





is always aiming at something out of the way; but see, 
there are people about him, so he is safe. And now, 
Master Constable, lead the way, if you please.” 

However we were boned, and could not escape, so 
having lost sight of him, we waited until the poor con- 
stable, a German, had gathered himself up and joined us. 

«“ Who is dat mans, as is mad!” quoth he as soon as 
he could speak. 

“Mr. Purvis of Tantallon, near Lacovia,” said Flam- 
ingo, as grave as a judge. 

«“ What a thumper,” thought I Benjie. 

We arrived at the wharf, when the coroner immediate- 
ly impaneled the jury, and we proceeded to view the 
body of the poor fellow who had been murdered. It was 
lying on the wharf, covered with the sail as we had left 
it, from under which, notwithstanding the short time it 
had been exposed, thick fetid decomposed matter crept 
in several horrible streams, and dripped into the clear 
green sea beneath, through the seams of the planking, 
where the curdling blue drops were eagerly gobbled up 
by a shoal of small fish, while a myriad of large blue- 
bottles rose with a loud hum from the cloth, as it was 
removed on our approach, but only to settle down the 
next moment more thickly than before on the ghastly 
spectacle. Bah. Even in the short period that the body 
had been in the water the features were nearly obliterat- 
ed, and the hands were much gnawed—three fingers 
were gone from the left. ‘The windpipe and gullet were 
both severed with a horrible gash, and there was a deep 
bruised indentation across the forehead, as if from the 
heavy blow of a crow-bar, or some other blunt weapon. 

There was no doubt on earth but that the poor fellow 
had been surprised, and met his death by violence, and 
so suddenly that he could not give the alarm; so a ver- 
dict was accordingly returned of “wilful murder, by a 








person or persons unknown.” 

By the time we returned to our lodgings we found 
Massa T'wig fresh rigged after his exertions, and as full 
of frolic and oddity as ever. 

“Did you ever see a female bull so well actioned be- 
fore, Felix 1” said he. 

“ Never,” replied his friend—* took the water like a 
spaniel too—must be accustomed to the sea—an Alderney 
cow, I suppose, Twig, eh ?” 

This evening passed on without any thing further oc- 
curring worth recording. 

Next morning Lennox came to see me off, and gave 
me all his news. I was exceedingly glad to learn that 
the poor fellow was so happily situated, and promised to 
call on him the first time I came to the bay. 

While lounging about the piazza before breakfast, I 
noticed our friend Quacco busily employed cleaning a 
fowling-piece. 

«“ Whose gun is that, Quacco ?” 

«“ Massa Flamingo’s, sir,” 

«“ Let me see it—a nice handy affair—Purdy, I per- 
ceive—comes to my shoulder very readily, beautifully.” 





“ Wery clever lectle gone, for sartain, massa; but all 


de caps dem spoil, sir. See de powder—percossion dem 
call—quite moist, and useless.” By this time he had 
fitted on one of the copper caps, and snapped the piece, 
but it was dumb. “I am going to fill de caps dem wid 
fresh powder, massa. I is armourer, as well as waiting 
gentleman—oh, ebery ting is I Quacco.” 

Here Flamingo and Twig came in. 


«“ Good morning, Mr. Brail.” 

“Good morning.” 

“ All ready for the start, I see,” said Twig. «“ Why, 
Felix, what is Mr. Brail’s man doing with your gun ?” 

«“ Cleaning it, and filling these caps a-new with fresh 
percussion powder: the old has mildewed, or got damp, 
he tells me. Indeed, the last time I shot, it was not one 
in three that exploded.” 

“Sally make haste and get breakfast,” bawled Twig. 
“ Do you hear 2” 

«“ Yes, massa,” squeaked Sal from the profunditics of 
the back premises. 

“ Why, Felix,” continued our friend, “ there has been 
another burglary last night: My spleuchan, as Rory Mac- 
gregor calls it, has been ravished of its treasures.” 

“ How poetical you are this morning! mounted on 
your Pegasus, I see,” rejoined Felix. 

«“ Better that than the horned animal that led me such 
a dance yesterday,” quoth his friend, laughing. « But, 
joking apart, your man Twister must have mistaken my 
tobacco for his own: He has emptied my tobacco-pouch 
as sure as fate, for none of my own people eat it; and 
your fellow has always that capacious hole in his ugly 
phiz filled with it—with my prime patent chewing to- 
bacco, as I am a gentleman.” 

“ Really,” said Felix, who detested tobacco in all shapes 
as I learned afterwards, with an accent conveying as 
clearly as if he had said it—“I am deuced glad to hear 
it. Confound it, are we never to get breakfast? But 
when did you miss it, Jacob ?” 

«“ Why, when we got out to ride over mount Diablo, 
when the boys were leading the gig-horses,—don’t you 
recollect that I had to borrow Twister’s spurs, as Dare- 
devil always requires a persuader when a donkey is in 
the path, and there were half-a-dozen, you know? So, 
stooping to adjust them, out tumbled my spleuchan, it 
appears. I did not knowit at the time, indeed, not until 
we were getting into the gig again, when Twister handed 
the pouch, that was so well filled when it dropped, as 
lank and empty as your own carcass, Flam.” 

«“ Poo, poo! what does it signify ?” said hisally. «A 
fair exchange, T'wig—tobacco for spurs, you know—a 
simple quid pro quo.” 

“Shame!” said Jacob; “I thought you were above 
picking up such crumbs, Felix. But here is breakfast— 
s0, come.” 

We finished it; and as we were getting ready, I no- 
ticed Quacco and Massa Twig in earnest confabulation, 
and both apparently like to split with suppressed laughter. 
At some of the latter’s suggestions, our sable ally abso- 
lutely doubled himself up, while the tears were running 
over his cheeks. Immediately afterwards, Quacco began 
to busy himself, poking and paring some pieces of Jacob’s 
patent flake tobacco with a knife, and then stuffing it 
into the latter’s tobacco-pouch. However, I paid no 
more attention to them, and we started; my cousin 
Teemoty driving me in a chartered gig. 

We shoved along at a brisk rate, close in the wake of 
Mr. Twig’s voiture, and followed by a plump of black 
cavaliers—a beautiful little sumpter-mule, loaded with 
two portmanteaus, leading the cavalcade; while Mr. 
Flamingo’s servant T'wister pricked ahead, for the two- 
fold purpose of driving the mule and clearing the road 
of impediments, such as a few stray jackasses, or a group 
of negroes going to market, neither of whom ever get 
out of one’s way. 

After proceeding about ten miles, the road wound into 
a cocoa-nut grove close to the beach: indeed, the beach 
became the road for a good mile, with the white surf 
rolling in and frething over the beautiful hard sand, and 
quickly obliterating all traces of the wheels. Macadam 
was at a discount here. One beautiful peculiarity of the 
West India seas is, independent of their crystal clearness, 
they are always brimfull—no wastes of slush and slime, 
no muddy tideways. The sea-breeze was whistling 
through the tail trees, making their long feather-like 
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alarms sprung in the midst of a torrent of rain, or a fall 
of peas. 

« Hillo! what is that?’ as a cocoa-nut fell bang into 
the bottom of my gig, and bounded out again like a foot- 
ball. : 

« Oh, only a cocoa-nut,” said Twig, looking over his 
shoulder with the usual knowing twist of his mouth, but 
without pulling up. 

“Only a cocoa-nut! But it would have fractured a 
man’s skull, I presume, if it had struck him.” 

« A white man’s, certain!y,” quoth Flamingo, with all 
the coolness in life, as if it had fallen a hundred miles 
from me, in place of barely shaving the point of my 
nose: “But suppose we go and bathe until they get 
dinner ready yonder. Let us send the boys on to the 
tavern to order dinner. We are within two miles of it, 
Jacob—eh ?” 

«“ No, no,” quoth ‘I'wig; “come along a quarter of a 
mile further, and I will show you a nook within the reef 
where we shall be safe from John Shark, or rather the 
sharks will be safe from Flamingo’s bones there. He 
would be like a sackful of wooden ladles tossed to them. 
The fish would tind him as digestible as a bag of nut- 
crackers, seasoned with cocoa-nut shells—ah !—but come 
along, come along. Oh such a bath, Mr. Brail, as I will 
show you!” 

We left the cocva-nut grove; and when we arrived at 
the spot indicated we got out to reconnoitre. ‘There was 
a long reef, about musket-shot from the beach at the 
widest, on the outside of which the swell broke in thun- 
der, the strong breeze blowing the spray and flakes of 
frothy brine in our faces, even where we stood. 

The reef, like a bow, hemmed in a most beautiful semi- 
circular pool of green-sea water, clear as crystal, its sur- 
face, darkened and crisped by tiny blue sparkling wave- 
lets. The forest, if I may so speak, of coral branches 
and seaferns that covered the bottom even where deepest, 
seen distinctly in every fibre at a depth of three fathoms, 
was perfectly alive, and sparkling with shoals of fishes of 
the most glowing colours, gamboling in the sun, bird-like 
amongst the boughs, as if conscious of their safety from 
their ravenous comrades outside, while nothing could be 
more beautiful than the smooth sparkling silver sand as 
the water shoaled towards the beach. The last was com- 
posed of a belt of small transparent pebbles, about ten 
yards wide, overhung by a rotten bank of turf of the 
greenest and most fragrant description, that had been 
only sufficiently undermined by the lap lapping of the 
water at tempestuous spring-tides, (at no time rising here 
above three feet,) to form a continuous although rugged 
bench the whole way along the shore. 

«“ Now, if one was riding incautiously here, he might 
break his horse’s leg without much trouble,” quoth Don 
Felix. 

“Why, Jacob, speaking of horsemanship, how did 
you like your style of immersion yesterday !—a novel 
sort of bathing-machine, to be sure.” 

“ You be hanged, Felix,” quoth his ally, with a most 
quizzical grin, as he continued his peeling. 

“Do you know I've a great mind to try an equestrian 
dip myself,” persisted his friend. “ Here, T'wister—take 
off Monkey’s saddle, and bring him here.” 

“Oh, I see what you would be at,” said Jacob, “ Ro- 
mulus, bring me Dare-devil—so”—and thereupon, to my 
great surprise and amazement, it pleased my friends to 
undress under a neighbouring clump of trees, and to send 
the equipages and servants on to the tavern, about half 
a mile distant. They then mounted two led horses, bare- 
backed with watering bits, and, naked as the day they 
were born, with the exception of a red handkerchief tied 


round Mr. T'wig’s head and down his redder cheeks, they | sanction, charged certain of the pieces of patent tobacco 


dashed right into the sea. 


As cavalry was an arm not so much in my way, I|nating powder, wrapped up in gold-beater’s leaf, as a 
swam out to the reef, and there plowtering about in the|trap for Master Twister, who was suspected of making 
dead water, just on the land side of it, enjoyed the most/|free with it,---the issue, so far as he was concerned, has 
glorious shower-bath from the descending spray, that|been seen; but in the hurry of coming away and pack- 
flew up and curled far overhead, like a snow storm, min-|ing up, instead of placing the bottle containing the pow- 
gled with ten thousand miniature rainbows. I had cooled |der in Mr. Flamingo’s gun-case, where it should have 
myself sufficiently, and was leisurely swimming for the|been, he hurriedly dropped it into his portmanteau as 


rn 


shore. 


“ Now this is what I call bathing,” quoth Twig, as he |jammed between the trunks of the trees after it took 
kept meandering about on the snorting Dare-devil, who | fright, it exploded and blew up. 


seemed to enjoy the dip as much as his master—* I would, 
back this horse against Bucephalus at swimming.” 


patent tobacco.” 


pawing the water with his fore legs and sinking his croup, 
so that his master, after an unavailing attempt to back 
him again, had to strike out for the beach, the animal 
following, and splashing him with his fore paws, as if he 
wanted to get on Ais back by way of a change. 

« And that’s what I cal] swimming,” roared Don Felix. 
But he scarcely had uttered the words when the horse 
made at him in earnest, and I thought he had struck him 
with the near fore foot. 

«“ And that’s what I call drowning,” thought I, “ or 
something deuced like it.” 

However, he was a good swimmer, and got to shore 
safe, 

Master Twister had been all this time enacting groom 
of the stole to the two equestrian bathers, and so soon as 
he had arrayed them, we proceeded to the tavern, dined, 
and after enjoying a cool bottle of wine, proceeded on our 
journey to Ballywindle, which we hoped to reach shortly 
after nightfall. 

The sun was setting, I had shot ahead of my two 
cronies and their outriders, I cannot now recollect why, 
and we were just entering a grove of magnificent trees, 
with their hoary trunks, gilded by his setting effulgence, 
when T'wister’s head (he had changed places with Cousin 
Teemoty, and was driving me) suddenly gave a sharp 
crack, as if it had split open, and a tiny jet of smoke 
puffed out of his mouth—lI was all wonder and amaze- 
ment, but before I could gather my wits about me, out he 
jumped into the dirty ditch by the side of the road, and 
popped his head, ears and all, below the stagnant green 
scum, while his limbs and all that was seen of him above 
water quivered in the utmost extremity of fear. 

As soon as ‘I'wig and Flamingo came up, I saw that 
neither they nor Serjeant Quacco could contain them- 
selves for laughter. ‘The latter was scarcely able to sit 
his mule---at length he jumped, or rather tumbled, off, 
and pulled Twister out by the legs; who, the instant he 
could stand, and long before he could see for the mud 
that filled his eyes, started up the road like a demoniac, 
shouting, “Obeah, Obeah!” which frightened the sump- 
ter-mule that he was by this time alongside of, so that 
she turned, and came down, rattling past us like a whirl- 
wind, running foul of the stem of one of the cocoa-nut 
trees, when lo, the starboard portmanteau she carried, 
burst and blew up like a shell, with an explosion louder 
than a pistol-shot, and shirts, trowsers, night-caps, and 
handkerchiefs, of all colours, shapes, and sizes, were shot 
hither and thither, upwards and downwards, this side 
and that, until the neighbouring trees and bushes were 
hung with all manner of garments and streamers, like a 
pawnbroker’s shop. 

Twig shouted, “'There---that’s your share of the joke, 
Felix---there goes your patent portmanteau with the Bra- 
mah lock---see if the very brimstones in which you glo- 
ried be not streaming like a commodore’s broad pennant 
from the top of the orange tree. The green silk night 
cap on the prickly pear---and the shirts, and the vests, 
and the real bandanas---ha, ha, ha!” 

“« Ay, ay,” shouted Flamingo, who had dismounted, 
and was endeavouring to catch the mule as she careered 
through the wood towards the sea, kicking and flinging 
in a vain attempt to disentangle herself from the other 
portmanteau, which had now turned under her belly, 
and the sumpter-saddle that hung at her side; “and 
there goes yeur kit, Jacob, an offering to Neptune, bodi- 
ly, mule and all”---as poor mulo dashed into the surf, 
after having threaded through the stems of the trees, 
without farther damage. 

The cause of all this was a mystery, but presently 
friend Quacco enlightened me. He had, with Mr. T'wig’s 


in the splenchan with several small quantities of deto- 


Twister was packing it, so that when the sumpter-mule 


“I say, Massa Twister, you never make free with my 





Here Flamingo’s horse threw him, by rearing and 


with both hands---“« Oh, massa, my tongue blow 

my palate blow down---de roof of my mouse blow up 
and all my teets blow clean gone---Oh no, massa, neve! 
never will touch him no more, massa---never, never no 
more.” 

“ Pll answer for it you don’t, my boy,” quoth Jacob. 

After picking up the fugitive and clambered garments 
as well as we could, we traveled onwards for about two 
miles, when we struck inland, and as the night fell en- 
tered a dark tree-shaded ravine, with a brawling brook 
rushing through the bottom, ascending by a narrow road 
scarped out of the red earth of the hill side. 

“ Now, Mr. Brail, give your horse the rein---let him 
pick his own steps, if you please ; for the road is cru- 
elly cut up by the weather and wagons hereabouts, and 
none of the widest either, as you may feel, for you can’t 
see it.” 

I took his advice, and soon found the advantage of it, 
as we came to several groups of negroes sitting invaria- 
bly on the inner side of the road, which I would cer- 
tainly have been tempted to avoid at my own peril; but 
my horse was not so scrupulous, for he always poked 
his nose between them and the bank, and snorted and 
nuzzled until they rose and shuffled out of our way, 
either by creeping to the side next the ravine, or up on 
the bank; presently the road widened, and we got along 
more comfortably. 

I could not but admire the thousands and tens of 
thousands of fire-flies that spangled the gulf below us, 
in a tiny galaxy; they did not twinkle promiscuously, 
but seemed to emit their small green lights by signal, 
beginning at the head of the ravine, and glancing all the 





way down, in a wavy continuous lambent flash, every 
fly as it were taking the time from his neighbour ahead. 
| Then for a moment all would be dark, until the stream 
|of sparkles flowed down once more from the head of the 
valley, and again disappeared astern of us; while the 
usual West India concert of lizards, beetles, crickets, and 
tree toads, filled the dull ear of night with their sleepy 
monotony. 

By and by the night began to be heavily overcast, and 
as we entered below some high wood, the darkness would 
have become palpable had it not been for the fire-flies,— 
even darkness which might have been felt. 

“I must heave to until I get my bat’s eyes shipped, 
Mr. Twig,” said I;—“I can’t see an inch before my 
nose. 

“Then send Flamingo ahead, my dear fellow, for if 
he sees the length of his, we shall do—his proboscis is 
long enough to give us warning of any impediment.” 

“ What a glowworm-ccloured light some of these in- 
sects give,” quoth I: “See that one creeping up the 
handle of my whip—it comes along with its two tiny 
burners like the lights in a carriage meeting you.” ‘ 

‘«Come, you must get on though, since we have not 
room to pass—no time to study natural philosophy,” 
said Twig; and I once more fanned my horse into a 
gentle trot, with very much the sensation of one run- 
ning through an unknown sound in the night, without 
either chart or pilot. 

After a little, I saw a cluster of red fire-flies, as I 
thought, before us. “Oh, come along---I see now fa- 
mously.” 

“ Oh, massa, massa !”’---Crack !---I had got entangled 
with a string of mules going to fetch a last turn of canes 
from the field, the red sparks that I had seen ahead hav- 
ing proceeded from the pipes in the mouths of the 
drivers, However, there was no great damage done. 

The rain now began to descend in torrents, with a 
roar like a cataract. “ What uncommonly pleasant 
weather,” thought I. “Why, Mr. Twig, you see I am 
a bad pilot---so, do you think you have room to pass me 
now? for, to say the truth, I don’t think I ean see an 
inch of the road, and you know I am an utter stranger 
here.” 

He could not pass, however, and at length I had to 
set Master T'eemoty to lead the horse. Presently I 
heard a splash. 

“ Hillo, cousin Teemoty ! where have you got to?” 

“ De Devil’s Golly,* dat has been dry like one bone 
for tree mont, hab come down, massa---dat all.” 

“Come down,” said 1; “I wish it had stayed up.” 

“Ah!” said Twig,---« and we are to sleep here in the 








« Oh, oh, oh!” roared poor Twister, holding his jaws 


* Gully—ravine or river course. 
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THE CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 





.d damp, I suppose---that fellow’s a fool, and must 
ve got off the path into some puddle. We are a mile 
rom the Gully--let me see”---and before you could turn, 


‘Lassa Jacob was splashing up to the knees alongside of 


Massa T'eemoty. However, he was right---it was only 
a streamlet---and we got across without much difliculty ; 
but in ten minutes the roar of a large torrent, heard 
hoarse and loud above the sound of the rain, gave con- 
vineing proof that the Gully was down, and that with a 
vengeance. We now found ourselves amongst a group 
of negroes, who had also been stopped by the swollen 
stream. ‘I‘here was a loud thundering noise above us 
on the left hand, which (we had now all alighted) ab- 
solutely shook the solid earth under our feet, as if in that 
direction the waters had been pitched from the mountain 
side headlong over a precipice. From the same quarter, 
although quite calm otherwise, a strong cold wind gush- 
ed in eddies’ and sudden gusts, as if from a nook or val- 
ley in the hill side, charged with a thick, wetting spray, 
that we could feel curling and boiling about us, some- 
times stronger and sometimes weaker, like ihe undula- 
tions of a London fog. Close to our feet we could hear 
the stream tearing past us, with a great rushing and 
gurgling, which was occasionally intermingled with the 
rasping and crashing of trees and floating spars, as they 
were dashed along on the gushes and swirls of the 
stream; while every now and then the warm water (for 
so it felt in contrast to the cold damp night-breeze) 
surged a foot or two beyond its usual level, so as to 
cover us to the ankle, and make us start back, and imme- 
diately it would ebb again. It was some time, amidst 
this “groan of rock and roar of stream,” before we could 
make out any thing that the negroes about us said. 

« Hillo,” cried T'wig—to be heard by each other we 
had to shout as loud as we could—*hillo, friend Felix, 
here’s a coil—what shall we do—slcep here, eh!” 

«“ We shall sleep soft, then,” roared his friend in re- 
ply. 

« As how, my lord?” 

«“ Why, you may have mud of all consistencies and 
of any depth.” 

«“ But had we not better try back,” I continued, as I 
really began to think it no joke remaining where we 
were all night. 

“A good idea,” said Twig. 

«“ About ship, then,” quoth Flamingo. 

* Wery good plan, wery good plan,” shouted Cousin 
Teemoty ; “ but” 

«“ But, but, but—oh, confound your duwts,” roared 
Twig; “but what, sir?” 








of a human voice blending with the roar of the stream. 

“ Ay, ay,” cried Jacob—* there, don’t you hear people 
on the other side !—so here goes.” 

“ Hillo, who the deuce has knocked off my hat 
cried Flamingo, 

«“ Why don’t you stand on one side, then, or get your- 
self shortened by the knees? such a steeple is always in 
the way,” bawled Twig. “ Leave me scope to make my 
jcast now, will ye—don’t you see I want to throw the 
|stone with the cards across amongst the people on the 
|opposite bank—T here,” and he made another cast—*“ ah, 
|{ have caught a fish this time—more string, 'T’eemoty— 
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| more string—or they will drag it out of my hand. Now | 
|some one has got a precious pelt on the skull, as I am a| 
gentleman, with the kidney potato, Felix ; but he under- | 
stands us, whoever he may be that has got hold of it— 
feel here—how he jerks the string without hauling on it 
—wait—wait!” 

Presently the line was let go at the opposite side, and 
our friend hauled it in—it had been cut short off, and 
|neither stone nor cards were attached to it. 

«“ Now you shall see how my scheme will work,” cried 
Jacob. However, near a quarter of an hour elapsed, 
during which time, we distinctly heard shouting en the 
‘other side, as if to attract our attention, but we could 
| not make out what was said. 
| At length we observed a red spark, glancing and dis- 
|appearing like a will-o’-the-wisp as it zigzagged amongst 
lthe dark bushes, down the hill side above. Presently we | 
|lost sight of it, and all was dark again. However, just | 
las I began to lose all hope of the success of Massa 'T'wig’s 

device, the light again appeared coming steadily down 
the road opposite us. It approached the impassable ford, 
and we now saw that it was a lantern carried by a ne- 
gro, who was lighting the steps of a short squat figure 
lof a man, dressed in a fustian coatee and nankeen trow- 
|sers, with an umbrella over his head. “I’ve caught my 
jfish—I’ve caught my fish—Rory Macgregor himself, or 
il am a baboon,” shouted Twig, as the party he spoke of 
|came down to the water’s edge, and, holding up the lan- 
tern above his head, peered across the gulley with 
‘outstretched neck, apparently in a vain attempt to make 
us out. 

| By the light we saw a whole crowd of poor, drenched, 
|stormstaid devils, in their blue pennistone great-coats, 
|shivering on the opposite bank. The white man ap- 
|peared to be giving them instructions, as two of them 
immediately disappeared up the hill-side, whence he had 
| descended, while several of the others entered a watchman’s 





| 





a temporary lull of the rain, I thought I heard the shout|rain-drops hanging at our noses; Jacob’s glazed hat 


glancing as if his caput had been covered with a glass 
porringer; while the group of mounted negroes and led 
horses in the background, with the animals pawing and 
splashing in the red stream that ran rippling and twink- 
ling down the road, with the steam of our rapid tra- 
veling rising up like smoke above them, looked like a 
cavalry picquet on the uneasiness-like. 

On our larboard hand the mountain ascended preci- 
pitously, in all the glory of magnificent trees, sparkling 
with diamond water-c rops, and stupendous rocks and all 
that sort of thing, with the swollen waters thundering 
down a deep dark clift over a ledge of stone about thirty 


|feet high, in a solid mass, that in the fall took a spiral 


turn, as if it had been ejected from a tortuous channel 
above, and then sending up a thick mist, that rose boil- 
ing amongst the dark trees—the torrent roared, and tore 
along its overflowing channel in whirling eddies that 
sparkled in the firelight from the foot of the fall towards 
where we stood, the red stream appearing, by some de- 
ception of the sight, to be higher in the middle than the 
sides and semifluid, as if composed of earth and water, 
while trees, and branches, and rolling stones, were launch- 
ed and trundled along as if borne on a lava stream. As 
we looked, the bodies of two bullocks and a mule came 
past rumbling and tumbling, legs, tails, and heads, over 
and over, in much admired confusion. 

On the starboard hand the ravine sank down as dark 
as Erebus ; and now the weather clearing, disclosed in 
that direction, through storm-rents of the heavy clouds, 
shreds of translucent blue sky, sparkling with bright 
stars; and lo! the fair moon once more, her cold, pale, 
green light struggling with the hot red glare of the fire, 
as she reposed on the fleecy edge of that dark 

“ Confound it, what’s that—what’s that, Mr. Twig ?” 

“An owl, Master Brail—an owl that the light has 
dazzled, and that has flown against your head by mis- 
take—but catch, man—catch”—as he sprang into the 
water up to the knees to secure my hat, that the bird of 
Minerva had knocked off—and be hanged to it. “An 
owl may be a wise bird, but it is a deuced blind one to 
bounce against your head as unceremoniously as if it 
had been a pumpkin or a calabash,” 

Little Rory Macgregor had all this time remained at 
the edge of the stream, where he squatted on his hams 
like a large bull-frog, and began to shout at the top of 
his voice ; but it was all dumb show to us, or very nearly 
so, as we could not make out one word that he said. 

Flamingo immediately confronted him, assuming the 
same attitude—(“ See how he has doubled up his long 





“Ob,” said Tim, whose dignity was a little hurt,|hut that we could observe close to the waterside, and |legs—there—said the grasshopper to the frog,” quoth 


“ notin 
turn—only Carrion-crow gully dat we left behind will, 
by dis time, be twenty time more down as dis.” 

« And so it will—the boy is right,” rejoined Jacob ; 
“ what is to be done? Stop—I sce, I see.” 

«The deuce you do! then you have good eyes, 
quoth Felix. 

“Tsay, Flamingo, pick me up a stone that I can sling, 

¥ ,’ e ” 

and hold your tongue; do, that’s a good fellow. 

“ Sling ? where is the Goliah you mean to attack ?” 


«“ Never you mind, Flam, but pick me up a stone that 


I can tie a string to, will ye ’—There, you absurd crea lof the trees that grew on the verge of the bank above, 


ture, you have given me one as round and smooth as a 


cricket-ball; how can I fasten a string round i¢ 2—give 
me a longish one, man—one shaped like a kidney-po- 
tato or your own nose, you blundering, good-for-nothing 


—ah, that will do. Now, some string, boys—string.” 


Every negro carries a string of one kind or another} glanced about like large sparks, blasted the figures of 
with him in the crown of his hat, and three or four black |such of the negroes as stood beyond it into the appear- 
paws were in an instant groping for Jacob 'Twig’s hand | ance of demons—little Rory Macgregor looking, to use 


in the dark with pieces of twine. 


« Hillo, what is that?” as an auxiliary-current, more |them who intervened between us and the fire seemed 
than ankle deep, began to flow down the road with a! magnified into giants—their dark bodies edged with red 
loud ripple from behind us—* Mind we are not in a scrape | flame, while every tree, and stock, and stone appeared as 


here!’ cried I. 


“If we be, we can’t better it,” shouted 'Fwig—* Here, 


gentlemen—give me your cards, will ye?” 
‘ ae 
« Cards—cards ! 


breath. 


« Yes—your calling-cards ; do grope for them—make | burnished gold. Abreast of me were Massas 'T'wig, Fla- 


haste.” 


He got the cards, and all was silent except the tur-| steamy, to use a genteel phrase, with our cold drenched 
moil of the elements for a few seconds. At length, in | physiegnomies thrust into the light, and the sparkling 


| splinters of some kind of resinous wood was heaped on 


ejaculated Flamingo and I, in ajon the neck of my gig-horse, with his eyes glancing, 


|they began to kindle a fire under a projecting cliff, which 
jsoon blazed up brightly, and showed us whereabouts we 
| were, 

| ‘The scene was striking enough. A quantity of dry 


ithe fire, that now blazed brilliantly in massive tongues 
| of flame that glanced twining up the fissures, and scorch- 
ing into sudden blackness the lichens that grew on the 
face of the grey rock that overhung the road, licking, 
\like fiery serpents, the tortuous fretwork that spread like 


la net over the face of the bald stone, of the naked roots 


‘and lighting up the fringe of grass roots depending from 
|the narrow roof of dry red earth that projected like eaves 
jover the brink of the precipice. 

| The bright glare, and luminous smoke of the fire, in 
|which a number of birds, frightened from their perches, 


|his own phrase, like the deil himself, while those of 


lif half bronze and half red-hot iron—a shadock tree 
‘looked as if hung with clusters of red-hot cannon balls. 
| Our own party was very noticeable. I was leaning 


|and the brazen ornaments of his harness flashing like 


|mingo, and Cosin Teemoty, wet as much and quite as 


©. notine—no reason why massa should not re-| fetched some wood and dry branches from it, with which |‘T'wig to me)—and made most energetic signs a-la Gri- 
g, g k 


maldi, that he wanted some food and drink. 

Rory nodded promptly, as much as to say, “I under- 
stane you;” indeed it appeared that he had taken the 
hint before, for the two men that we had seen ascend 
the mountain-road now came down again, one carrying 
a joint of roast meat and a roast fowl, and the other with 
a bottle in each hand. 

The puzzle now was, “how were the good things to 
be had across?” but my friends seemed up to every 
emergency. In a moment Flamingo had ascended a 
scathed stump thut projected a good way over the gully 
with T'wig’s string and stone in his hand, the latter en- 
abling him to pitch the line at Rory’s feet, who immedi- 
ately made the joint of meat fast, which Don Felix 
swung across, and untying it, chucked it down to us 
who stood below; the fowl, and the bottle of rum, and 
the bottle of lemonade, or beverage, as it is called in Ja- 
maica, were secured in like manner. 

“So,” said our ally, “we shan’t starve for want of 
food any how, whatever we may do of cold.” But we 
were nearer being released than we thought, for sudden- 
ly, as if from the giving way of some obstruction below 
that had dammed up the water in the gully, it ebbed 
nearly two feet, and we promptly availed ourselves of 
this to pass over to the other side of the Devil’s Gully, 
which, nowithstanding that the water had subsided so 
much, was a work of no small difficulty, and even con- 
siderable danger. Having thanked Mr. Macgregor, who 
owned a very fine coffee property in the neighbourhood, 
for his kindness, we drove rapidly out of the defile, now 
lit by the moon, and in a quarter of an hour found our- 
selves amongst the Works ; that is, in the centre of the 





mill-yard of Ballywindle. 
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